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A RT UNION OF LONDON (by Royal Charter,) 
al a ERY SUBSCRIBER will have an impression of a large 
Lian a Rane” of a thoroughly national character, “‘An ENG 
cher W > ‘RYMAKING in the OLDEN TIME,” by W. Holl, 
of the . Frith, A.R.A., now delivering at the Office on payment 
© subscription. Each Prizeholder will be entitled to sclect 


for h > pret: , . 
Rhee heretofore, a Work of Art from one of the Public 
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GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 

st January, 1852. 
rN . Chih Aa. ‘neem ose 
[HE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
the collection of Materia 
Rected with Architecture) 
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March, Two Shillings. Free Tickets may 
n application at the Galleries. 


JAMES EDMESTON, Jun H 
. MN. d _ on. 
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N EX: TATION 
A nee SAMINATION "ofthe OFFICIAL 
Richt Hos Wo eB) PAPOLITAN GOVERNMENT. By the 
Oxford. * GLADSTONE, MP. for the University of 


Jobn Murray, Alh< marle Street, 


The Jewish Heroine: a True Story. 

How Mr. Robert Smithson assisted in the late ‘‘ Coup d’Etat.” 

Liberty: a Fable. 

A Passage in the Life of Mr. Perugino Potts. 

A Literary Gossip with Miss Mitford. 

Memoir of Count de la Marck. 

The Dream- Ladder. 

Oregon, California, and the Sandwich Islands. 

Leaves from the Life of an old Diplomatist, &c. &c. &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Strect. 





This day is published, Price 2s. 6d. ; or by post, 3s. 


YHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY, containing :—Mirabeau's Relations with the 
Abbey.—John 


‘| 


Court of Louis XVI.—The Heirs of Randolph 


Sterling and his Biographers.— Song: Anacreon to Lia. By 
Sydney Whiting.—Our Portrait Gallery. No. LXVII. Henry 
Brooke. With an Etching.—A Budget of Novels.—The One 


Primeval Language.—The late Eliot Warburton.—Ireland under 
Lord Clarendon. 

Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. 8. 
Orr & Co., 2, Amen Corner, London; and Liverpool. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 





Just Arrived, 


TORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, No. CLIV., 
January, 1852. 6s. 
CONTENTS! 
. Latham’s English Language. 
. Pius IX. and the Revolutions at Rome. 
. Campbell's Lives of the Chief Justices. 
. Kent's Commentaries on American Law. 
. Modern French Painters. 
3. James Fenimore Cooper. 
. Eaton's Annals of Warren. 
. Commercial Intercourse with British America. 
. English Travellers of Rank in America. 
. Newman’s Political Economy. 
ll. Critical Notices. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
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ECTIVE REVIEW, No. XXIX., 
February, 1852. Price 2s. 6d. 
CoNTENTS: 
. John Sterling, Carlyle, and Hare. 
. National Education. 
Ethics of the Voluntary System: Spence’s Social Statics. 
. Violenzia: a Tragedy. 
. Bailey’s Theory of Reasoning. 
. Norica: or, Tales of Nirnberg from the Olden Time. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
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T HE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE for 
‘ February, price 6d., contains:—the Lives of Lord Pal- 
merston, Lord George Bentinck, Dr. Chalmers. Jean Paul Richter, 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Michael Angelo, &c. The January number 





MAGAZINE, | 'NHE ART-JOURNAL for FEBRUARY con- 


tains Two Engravings on Steel, from Pictures in the Vernon 
| Gallery :—‘ The Stolen Bow,” after W. Hilton, R.A.; “ Yorick 
| and the Grisette,” after G.S. Newton, R.A.; as well as an Engrav- 
| ing, also on Steel, from Rietschel's Bas-Relief of “ The Protecting 
| Angels;”* and about Fifty Engravings on Wood. 
| Among the literary contents will be found, “‘ The Government 
| Schools of Design,” by R. N. Wornum; “ The Sketch-Book of 
Leonardo Da Vinci,” by Dr. Knox; ** The Great Masters of Art, 
| Sir P. P. Rubens,” Illustrated; Obituary—J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ; 
“On the Harmony of Colours in its Application to Ladies’ Dresses,"’ 
by Mrs. Merrifield; ‘ The Stereoscope,”’ by Professor Hunt; “‘ The 
Progress of Art-Manufacture,”’ Illustrated; “ Gothic Furniture,” 
by Professor Heideloff, Illustrated; ‘‘ A Dictionary of Terms in 
-". Illustrated: “The New House of Commons,” Illustrated, 
rc. &C. 
Published by G. Virtue and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


\TNHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE FOR 
| - FEBRUARY, 1852, contains: 1. Alfred and his place in the 
| History of England. 2. Wanderings of an Antiquary, by Thomas 

Wright, F.S.A. Roman Cities on the Welsh Border (with 
Engravings). 3. A Paper on Puppets. 4. Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, 
on her Anecdotes of Johnson. 5. Ulrich yon Hutten, Part VI. 
6. Skirmish at Penrith in 1745. 7. The Life of T. Stothard, R.A. 
| & Letter of Lord Byron, denying the Authorship of The Vampire. 
9. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban: Whifflers in Norwich and 
in London (with Engravings).—Baronial Title granted to a Portu 
guese by Charles II.—The ancient Timber Houses of Coventry.— 
Palimpsest Sepulchral Brass found at Norwich. The Onrrvary 
contains Memoirs of 1. The Earl of Suffolk; 2. Sir John Cope, 
Bart.; 3. Sir John Gladstone, Bart.; 4. Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. ; 
5. General Sir F P. Robinson; 6. Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. A. Quentin; 
7. Rear-Admiral Daly; 8. Matthias Attwood, Esq.; 9. Charles 
Hoare, Esq.; 10. Rey. Dr. Sadler, Provost of Dublin; 11. Rev. 
Mr. Canon Tyler; 12. Rey. Dr. Ellerton; 13. Professor Dunbar of 
Edinburgh; 14. Mr. Russell of Birmingham; 15.J3.M. W. Turner, 
R.A.; 16, R. C. Taylor, Esq.; 17. Mr. Hudson Turner, &c. & 





PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. LXXII., price 1s. in boards, or 1s. 6d. 
in cloth, containing— 
(COHARLES TYRRELL. By G. P. R. James, 
* 4 By the same Author, in this popular series : 
Henry Masterton One in a Thousand 
John Marston Hall Smuggler 
Brigand 
Convict 


Philip Augustus 


| Gowrie 
Robber 

j Mary of Burgundy 
j 


Darnley Morley Ernstein 
CasteIneau | King’s Highway 
Gipsy 


Simms and M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster Row, London, and Belfast. 
Sold at all the railway stations. 





NEW EDITION OF DR. WEST'S WORK ON CHILDREN’S 
DISEASES. 





Just published, in One Volume, &vo, price 14s. cloth, 
ECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY 
4 and CHILDHOOD. By CHARLES WEST, M.D., Physi 
cian to the Hospital for Sick Children; Physician Accoucheur to, 
and Lecturer on Midwifery at, Saint Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Second Edition, revised throughout and enlarged; with a copious 


Index. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





THE GOLD FORMATION FULLY EXPLAINED. 

This day is published, price 16s., in Octavo, with Thirty Plates 
and numerous Woodcuts, a New Edition, enlarged, 

Q)* THE CONNEXION OF GEOLOGY WITH 
TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM; showing the general 

Polarity of Matter, the Meriodinal Structure of the Crystalline 

Rocks, their Transitions, Movements, and Dislocations, including 

the Sedimentary Rocks, the Laws regulating the Distribution of 

Metalliferous Formations, and other Terrestrial Phanomena. By 

EVAN HOPKINS, C.E., F.G.8. 

Richard Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 








PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, 
Now ready, price 5s., with a Portrait of Professor Owen, 
Yar BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
ART for 1852; exhibiting the most important Discoveries 
and Improvements of the Past Year in all branches of Science and 
the Arts. By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of the “‘ Arcana of Science.” 


Also, 
THE YEAR BOOK of FACTS in the GREAT 
EXHIBITION, being an Extra Volume for 1851. With a Portrait 
of H.R.H. Prince Albert. Price 6s. cloth. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, price 6s. cloth, 
MEX of the TIME in 1852; an Alphabetical 
A Biography of Living Authors, Artists, Architects, Com 
posers, Capitalists, Demagogues, Dramatists, Engineers, Journal 
ists, Monarchs, Ministers, Novelists, Philanthropists, Politicians, 
Poets, Preachers, Savants, Statesmen, Travellers, Voyagers, War- 
riors, &c. &e. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 
WHEELER'S VIRGIL. 
One Volume 12mo, roan, price 3s. 6d. 

YHE WORKS OF VIRGIL, translated from 

the Latin, according to the corrected Text of Wagner and 

Forbiger. By GEORGE B. WHEELER, A.B., Ex Schol. and 
Sen. Class. Mod., T.C.D., Editor of Pindar, Virgil, &c. 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 











Just published, fep, price 5s. cloth, 





contains—Louis Napoleon, John Banim, author of the “ O'Hara 
Tales,” Marshal Soult, the late Bishop of Norwich, Kossuth, &c. | 
J. Passmore Edwards, 2, Horse Shoe Court, Ludgate Hill,and | 
al] Booksellers and railway stations. i 


TELE of INNSPRUCK; or, The Maid of 
Tyrol. A Poem in Six Cantos. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Bristol: H. Oldjand. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
Two Vols. fep. 16s 


THE POEMS AND DRAMAS OF 
JOHN EDMUND READE, 


NOW FIRST COLLECTED, WITH FINAL REVISION, 


ConTatnine : 


Destiwr. Tracy, in Pour Parts. 
Tus Derves. Carine. 
Daama or «a Lire. Memon. 


Vision oy tux Anciest Kinos. | Revetations or Lire. 


“Mr. Reade has taken themes which task to the utmost the 
vision and faculty divine ; his powers are developed more strik- 
ingly in each successive effort. Italy abounds in dignity of 
thought; its pictures, mever devoid of grace, at times reach 
sublimity."—Arnex aun. 

1, 


Second and Cheaper Edition, fep. 1s. 


HOW TO MAKE HOME UNHEALTHY. 
Reprinted from the Examiner. 


Revised, with a Comment upon recent Sanitary Measures. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Just published, feap. Svo, 4s. 64., No. XX. of this Series, 


O* the STATE of MAN SUBSEQUENT to the 
PROMULGATION of CHRISTIANITY. PART IL Em- 
bracing the Period from the Death of Constantine the Great, to 
Mahommed. 

Also, recently, 4s. 6d., 


PART I.—From the Birth of Christ, to the 
Death of Constantine the Great. Forming No. XIX. of the Series. 
“It will be my object in the present work to trace the recipro- 
cal effect of Christianity on the people and the laws, and of these 
on Christianity. I shall endeavour to give a fair view of the doc- 
trines and customs of the Church in every century, from contem- 
porary writers, and thus afford the reader means of judging for 
himself on those questions of ancient practice which are now so 
often mooted.''—Avruoan’s Parrace. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





GURNEY’'S “ KING CHARLES THE FIRST.” 


This day is published, feap. vo, price 4s. 6d., the Second Edition, 
with Proem, of 


"ING CHARLES the FIRST. A Dramatic 
Poem. Dedicated to the Memory of the Church's Royal 
Martyr. By the Rev. ARCHER GURNEY. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just published, fcap. S8vo, price 6d., by post 8d. 


\CHOES of the GREAT EXHIBITION. 


JOSEPH TURNER. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just published, feap. Svo, cloth, gilt leaves, 4s. 


HE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND, Adapted for General Use in other 
Protestant Churches. 
 seneeu It is a curious production, and will serve to indicate the 
difficulties that surround a large revision of the services. There 
is no question about the well-meaning with which the attempt 
has been made.''—Srectaron. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
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MANGNALL’'S QUESTIONS, BY GUY AND WRIGHT, 
WITH AM HISTORICAL FRONTISPIECE 4ND ENGRAVINGS. 
A New Edition, corrected to the Present Time, by Joszren Grey, 
Jun., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Author of the “ Juvenile Letter- 
Writer,” &e. 12mo, roan, price 4s. 6d. 


1 ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS QUES- 

TIONS for the Use of Young People, with a Selection of 
British a: d General Biography, &c., by R.MANGNALL. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT. A New 
Edition, corrected to the Present Time, by JOSEPH GUY, Jun. 
Illustrated with a new Historical Frontispiece and many N«w 
Exoaavines 


in IRELAND. 
of RODEN. 


|; Westminster. 





London: William Tegg and Co. 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 


THE CELTIC RECORDS OF IRELAND. See | 
No. IV. of THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, price | 
2s. 6d.; by post, Js. 
THE HISTORIC LITERATURE of IRELAND. 
Reprinted from the IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, price 2s. ; 
by post, 2s. 6d 
Dublin: W. B. Kelly, §, Grafton Street. 








Times. 
VILLIERS, M.A. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. cloth. 





Now ready, Part I1., price 2s. 6d. 


HE PORTRAIT GALLERY of the Society for | 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Portraits in this Part: 
—~Bramante—Lionardo da Vinci— Erasmus—Copernicus— Ariosto 
Michael A ir Thomas More. With Biographies 
To be com in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, each to con- 
tain Seven Portraits and Biographics. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Oo , and all Booksellers 


GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA. 

This day is published, 
SERIES of VIEWS of the GOLD FIELDS of 
AUSTRALIA. Drawn on the Spot by G. F. ANGUS, and 


im Lithography by F. W. HULME. Size of the Work, Quarto 





ONO BD TED cn cnesevesescosccocecses £012 0 
Or handsomely bound .................. es &. 
PRG denbnendakesh enters os<< Te Se 


Extract of a letter from G. FP. Angus, Bsq., to the Publisher 
dated July 30, 1851.—" I have no doubt all Burope wil! be startled | 
by the ammouncement, that we have here a Gold Pieid far exce!- 
ling California, where only last week one individual picked upA | 
LUMP of GOLD, One Hundred and Six Pounds Weight.” 1 

London: Published by J. Hogarth, §, Haymarket. j 


St. Matthew's Gospel practically Expounded. 
CHARLES OVERTON. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 14s. cloth. 


NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES NISBET AND CO., 


BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 





I 


MEMOIRS and REMAINS of the Rev. 


JAMES HARINGTON EVANS, late Minister of John Street 
Chapel, Bedford Row. Edited by his Son. 8vo, 12s. cloth. 


It. 


CHARITY, and its FRUITS; or, Chris- 


tian Love as Manifested in the Heart and Life. By President 
EDWARDS, of Northampton, Massachussets. 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
(Hitherto unpublished.) 


iil. 


The MORNING WATCHES. By the 


Author of “The Faithful Promiser.” Price Eightpence, sewed; 
One Shilling, cloth. 
Iv 


A HARMONY of the FOUR GOSPELS, 


deduced from the Characterand Object in view of their respective 
Writers. By ISAAC DA COSTA, LL.D., Amsterdam. 8vo, 12s. 
cloth. 

Vv 


The WORKS of LADY COLQUHOUN 


of LUSS. Uniform with the Memoirs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


VI. 


The ROYAL PREACHER. Lectures on 
Ecclesiastes. By the Rev. JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 5s. cloth. 

Vit. 


PLAIN SERMONS for all the SUN- 


DAYS and CHIEF HOLYDAYS of the YEAR. Preached to a 
Village Congregation. By the Rev. ARTHUR ROBERTS, M.A. 
In two vols., crown &vo, 10s. cloth. 


virr. 


MAN; his RELIGION and his WORLD. 


By the Rev. HORATIUS BONAR. 12mo, 2s. cloth. 


IX. 


PROGRESS of the REFORMATION 


A Series of Letters written from the West of 


Ireland to a Friend in England, in September, 1851. By the Earl 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


x 


The USEFUL ARTS: their BIRTH and 


DEVELOPMENT. Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN, 
Second Edition. Feap. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


xI. 


REMAINS of the REV. WILLIAM 


HOW ELS, late Minister of Episcopal Chapel, Long Acre, London. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM PRIOR MOORE. A.M. 
Feap. 5s. cloth. 


New Edition. 


xX. 


MEMOIRS OF LADY COLQUHOUN 


OF LUSS. By the Rev. JAMES HAMILTON, D.D., F.LS. 
Third Edition. §vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
KI. 
CARLINGTON CASTLE. By the 


Author of “ The Curate of Linwood,” “ Amy Harrington,” &c. 
Foolscap Svo, 6s. cloth. , 


xKIv 


The TWO PATHS. A Tale for the 


With a Preface by the Hon. and Rev. H. MONTAGU 


xV. 


LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE 


| the YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION . 
Hall. Feap. 3s. 6d. cloth. » at Exeter 


XVI 


The EXPOSITORY PREACHER;; or, 


By the Rey. 


xvVtII. 


The RAINBOW in the NORTH: 4A'| 


| Short Account of the First Establishment of Christianity in 
Baperee, Sens by the Chureh Missionary Society. By Miss 
“CK 


Third Thousand. Foolscap, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


xVIItr. 








| logical Recreations.” 


| 
A SEVENFOLD ASPECT of POPERY. | 


| By the Rev. GEORGE FISKE, Author of “AP , ot 
gd ye hy » astor’s Memorial. 


LASSICAL TEXTS, carefully Revised, from 


the best Editions. 


Cicero de Senectute. Is. Horatii Carmina. 1s. 64, 
Cicero de Amicitia. 1s. Horatii Ars Poetica. 64, 
Cicero de Officiis. 2s. ; Terentii Andria. 1s. 
Cicero pro Plancio. Is. Terentii Adelphi. 1s, 
Cicero pro Milone. ls. | Platonis Phedo. 2s. 
Cicero pro Murena. 1s. | Platonis Menexenus. 1s, 


Ciceronis Oratio Philippica Se-} Platonis Phidrus. 1s. 64. 
cunda. Is. | Excerpta ex Arriano. 28. 64. 
Taciti Germania. Is. | Sophoclis Philoctetes, with Eng. 

Taciti Agricola. 1s. ; _ lish Notes. 2s. 


Excerpta ex Taciti Annalibus., Sophocles (Edipus Tyranny, 


2s. 6d. | With English Notes. ‘2s. ¢¢, 
Cwesar de Bello Gallico. I. to Euripidis Bacche. 1s. 
IV. Is. 6d. | Aschyli Eumenides. 1s. 


Virgilii Georgica. 1s. 6d. | #Eschyli Prometheus Vinctus, }s 
Ovidii Fasti. 2s. Plutarch’s Lives of Solon, Peri. 
Horatii Satire. Is. | cles, and Philopcemen. 2s, 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This Day, Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
N ANUAL of GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE 
Edited by the Rey. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S. Part th 
First, containing— 

MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY, by M. O’Brien, M.A, Pp. 
fessor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, 
London. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, by D. T. Ansrep, M.A., F.RS, 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. 

CHARTOGRAPHY, by J. R. Jackson, F.R.S., late Secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

THEORY of DESCRIPTION and GEOGRAPHICAL TER. 
MINOLOGY, by Rey. C.G.Nicovay, F.R.G.S., Librarian of Kings 
College, London. 





Also, (to accompany the Manvat or GEOGRAPHICAL Scrence,) &. 


TLAS of PHYSICAL and HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Engraved by J. W. LOWRY, under th 
direction of Professor ANstEp and Rey. C. G. Nicotay. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Second Edition, revised “ a Three Volumes, Octayo, 
} ISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
Cambridge. 


By W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity College, 


By the same Author, 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE 


SCIENCES. Second Edition,revised. Two Volumes, Octavo,%& 


INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR. Theole- 
gical Extracts from the History and Philosophy of the Inductire 
Sciences. Second Edition, with New Preface, 5s. 6d. 

OF INDUCTION, with especial reference 


MR. MILL’S SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 2s, 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Foolscap Octavo, 2s. 6d. 


YXCERPTA EX TACITI ANNALIBUS 


4 Edited by Professor PILLANS, of Edinburgh. 


EXCERPTA EX ARRIANO— Extracts fron 


Arrian’s Anabasis. 2s. 6d. 


EXCERPTA EX HERODOTO; with Englis 


Notes. By the Rev. Dr. MAJOR, Head Master of King’s Colles 


School. 4s. 6d. R 
EXCERPTA EX XENOPHONTIS CYR0- 


PEDIA, with a Vocabulary and English Notes. By Dr. MAJOB 
3s. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


PPRENCH CLASSICS; Abridged in an entire 

new form; and graciously permitted by Her Majesty te? 
used as Educational Works for the instruction of the Royt 
Children of England. By MARIN DE LA VOYE, late Fresca 
Master at Addiscombe. 





Télémaque. 2s. 6d. Pierre le Grand. 2s. 
Voyages de Cyrus. 2s. Charles XII. 2s. 
Bélisaire. 1s. 6d. Gil Blas. 4s. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Foolscap Octavo, 4s. 


E TELLIER’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, pre 
4 tically adapted for English Teaching. By J. F. Watt. 
one of the French Masters, King’s College School, London. 


Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 
MOS! 


COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES on the + 
FAMILIAR IDIOMS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By 
WATTEZ. 

London: John W. Parker and Son . West Strand. __ 
Fifth Edition, 2s. 


RENCH POETRY: Selected, with Noi 
By the late L. T. VENTOUILLAC, Professor of French 
King’s College. 











By the same, 2 7 
LIVRE DE CLASSE; with English No 
Second Edition. 5s. “ATTAGE 
RUDIMENTS of the FRENCH LANGU “wt 
or, First French Reading Book. Second Edition. revised. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand___ 


Second Edition, Revised, 3s. 6d- 


\ 
RACTICAL EXERCISES ON  FRENG 
. PHRASEOLOGY; with a Lexicon of Idiomatic pen s 
ISIDORE BRASSEUR, Professor of the French a mt 
Literature in King’s College, London, and the Charter 4 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand 


This Day, Post Octavo, 10s. 6d. 


EAVES from the NOTE BOOK of aNe 
4 RALIST. By W_ J. BRODERIP, F-R-S., author , 
Reprinted from “ Fraser's Mag®# 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strane_— 


: : Be 
R. ROEBUCK’S HISTORY OF THE Woy 
4 MINISTRY of 1830, Two Volumes octavo, will be 
on ay next, February 5th. oi ' 
London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand 
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Second Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 

{ COMPENDIUM of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
re from the Creation to the Present Time. Translated from 
the Twenty-fourth Edition of the German Original. By CHARLES 
THEOMARTYR STAFFORD. 

“ An admirable specimen of what a compendium should be.’”’— 
Jorreat or Epvcartion. 

“ We think Mr. Stafford’s Compendium will be found useful to 
the student from the admirable manner in which it is arranged.” 
—Sunpay Times. 

“To the thousands anxious for knowledge, whose hours of re- 
search are limited, the book will be invaluable. To teachers it 
would be an admirable auxiliary. An hour's perusal of this work 
will impart the knowledge contained in volumes, of what men 
were and did, and of those great events by which nations have 
been brought into their present individual and relative condi- 
tions.’"—CHRISTIAN TIMEs. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





A New Edition, 18mo, 5s. bound, 


QIMSON’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID—viz., the 
b First Six Books, together with the Eleventh and Twelfth, 
carefully corrected by 8S. MAYNARD. 

The above with the addition of the Elements of Plane and Sphe- 
rical Trigonometry; and a Treatise on the Construction of the 
Trigonometrical Canon. Also,a concise Account of Logarithms, 
by the Rev. A. ROBERTSON, D.D., F.R.S., Oxford. New Edi- 
tion, revised by S. MAYNARD. 8vo, 9s. bound. 


SIMSON’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID edited in 
the Symbolical Form. By R. BLAKELOCK, M.A., Fell. Cath. 
Hall. Camb. 18mo, 6s. 

London: Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Rivingtons ; 
Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; C. H. 
Law; Smith, Elder, and Co.; B. Fellowes; Houlston and Co.; 
H. Washbourne; E. P. Williams: J. Green; J. Van Voorst; and 
A. Halland Co. Cambridge: J. Deighton. 





NEW EDITIONS OF APPROVED ELEMENTARY WORKS, 
BY WALTER M‘LEOD, 

Head Master of the Model School, and Master of Method, Royal 
Military Asylum, Chelsea. 

[HE GEOGRAPHY of PALESTINE or the 


HOLY LAND. 12mo, with Map of Palestine, price Is. 6d. 


A SECOND POETICAL READING BOOK; 


with Introductory Descriptions, Explanatory Notes, and Exer- 
cises in Spelling and Etymology. 12mo, price Is. 8d. 


A FIRST READING BOOK;; for the use of 


Families and Schools. 18mo, with Woodcuts, price Threepence. 


READING LESSONS; for the use of Children’s 


Schools. 30 Broadside Sheets, with Woodcuts, price 3s. 


EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 


Reginners. 18mo, One Shilling. Or in Four separate Parts— 
I III. at One Penny ; II. Fourpence; and IV. Sixpence. Also, for 
Home Study, DEFINITIONS, price One Penny. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





ETON SCHOOL ELEMENTARY FRENCH BOOKS. 
The Twelfth Edition, in 12mo, price 7s. 6d. bound, 


‘HOIX en PROSE et en VERS: suivi de la 
Phraséologie expliquée et comparée, et précédé de Remar- 
ques sur la Construction des Verbes Francais. By J.C. TARVER, 
French Master, Eton College. 
; Part I. Choix en Prose, 3s. 6d. 
Separately, ~ Part II. Choix en Vers, 3s. 6d. 
Part III. Phraséologie, 3s. 
By the same Author, 


INTRODUCTION a la LANGUE USUELLE 
et aux ELEMENTS de la GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. New 
Edition. 12mo, 3s. 

. FAMILIAR & CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH 
EXER ISES, for Writing and vivé-voce Practice. Tenth Edition. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. Key, price 3s. 

) 1T ~ ST . ed 4 
_PHRASEOLOGIE Expliquée et Comparée. 
Eighth Edition. 12mo, 3s. bound. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








NEW EDITIONS OF MR. GRAHAM'S WORKS. 
ae A New Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
|: NGLISH ; or, the Art of Composition explained 


4 in a Series of lu ti °) > > 
GRAHAM. of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. 


By the same Author, 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED. Feap. 


Sy 


HELPS TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


58 


: 12mo, 
ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK. 12mo, price 


ls. 6d 
An ERST STEPS TO LATIN WRITING. 


London 


12mo, 


Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





WALFORD'’s LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION, ADAPTED TO 
DR. KENNEDY'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


A New Edition, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


‘ roqg TL Yr ~ y + 

7206 RESSIVE EXERCISES IN LATIN 

to the pmb VERSE. Adapted, with references throughout, 
panied by Mn of Dr. Kennedy's Latin Grammar; and accom- 
sae Sy earetnal References to the works of the best Latin 
J ihe Rey. E. WALFORD, M.A., Assistant Master of 


} iAe 
Tunbridge Ss; hool 


By the same Author, price 6d. on a card, 


RULES OF THE GREEK ACCENTS. 
ee ~nien Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





ety, S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
=o — dition, in 12mo price 3s. 6d. cloth 
‘ EN hh Se a " # ° : : 
oa TENT LE CHRONOLOGICZ: being a com- 
n Pa ur Se “ bed An tent and Modern Chronology, contained 
graph : 4 — Ry Mrs SLATER, Author of “‘ Lessons 
——e! % A New Edition (1851 , revised and much 


ae 


Londo F 
vndon: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





MR. COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, &c. 
The Eighth Edition, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d. boards, 
[LEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Part I., containing 

4 the Elementary Parts alone. By the Rev. J. W. COLENSO, 
M.A., Rector of Forncett St. Mary, Norfolk, and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge.—KEY, 5s. 

Other Works by the Rev. J. W. COLENSO, M.A. :— 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Part II., con- 
taining the Higher Parts; with many Examples and Equation 
Papers. 12mo, price 6s.—KEY, price 5s. 

EKLEMENTS of ALGEBRA, complete. 
price 12s. 6d. 

EXAMPLES and EQUATION PAPERS. 
12mo, 2s. 6d. 

ARITHMETIC. 
4s. 6d. 

MAYNARD’S SOLUTIONS to all the UN- 
WORKED EXAMPLES in Mr. Colenso'’s School Arithmetic. 
12mo, 6s. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part I.; with the 
use of Logarithms. 12mo, price 3s. 6d.—KEY, price 3s. 6d. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part II.; with a 
large Collection of Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 

SIMSON’S EUCLID, with 500 Problems. 
18mo, 4s. 6d. 

The PROBLEMS separately, with KEY. 


3s. 6d. 


8vo, 


New Edition. 12mo, price 


18mo, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
TACITUS, EDITED BY THE REV. J. T. WHITE. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
THE GERMANIA and AGRICOLA of TACI- 
. TUS; principally from the Text of Ritter; with English 
Notes. By the Rey. JOHN T. WHITE, M.A., Junior Upper 
Master of Christ’s Hospital, London. 
By the same Editor, New Editions, 





BRADLEY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with 
English Notes, &c. Corrected, enlarged, and improved. 12mo, 


3s. 6d. 

BRADLEY'S EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, 
&c. Corrected, enlarged, and improved. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 

BRADLEY’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, 
with English Notes, &c. Corrected and improved. 12mo, price 
4s. 6d. 

BRADLEY’S PHLEDRUS, with English Notes, 
&c. Corrected, enlarged, and improved. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS of CYRUS, from 
the Text of Schneider; with English Notes, &c. 12mo, price 
7s. 6d. 

VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS IMPROVED, 
with new Notes and Lexicon. 12mo, 4s.—KEY, price 2s. 6d. 

By the same Author, nearly ready, 

The ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, revised and 
corrected; with Additions in English. 12mo. 

CICERO’S CATO MAJOR and LAZLIUS, from 


Gernhard’s Text; with English Notes. 12mo. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 
Second Edition, in 8vo, price 16s. bound, 
\LEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 
4 
4 For the Use of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. By 
W. SCOTT, Esq., A.-M. and F.R.A.S., Examiner in Mathematics 
of Candidates for Commissions in Her Majesty's Service, and Pro 
fessor of Mathematics in the Royal Military College. 
Also, forming part of the Sandhurst Course, 


ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. By Professor 
NARRIEN. 10s. 6d. 

*,* “Narrien’s Elements of Geometry,” and “ Scott’s Arith- 
metic and Algebra,” are recommended as useful to Candidates for 
Commissions in the Army. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
NARRIEN. 8s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY and MENSURATION. By 


Professor SCOTT. 9s. 6d. 
ASTRONOMY and GEODESY. 


NARRIEN. lI4s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





By Professor 


By Professor 





NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK AND LATIN WORKS, 
BY MR. C. D. YONGE 
In One Volume, post 4to, price One Guinea, 


NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON: con- 
taining all the Greek Words used by Writers of good 
authority. By C. D. YONGE, B.A. 

“This Lexicon is compiled on a most admirable plan; and will 
be found a most important, we willadd an indispensable, assistant 
to the student seeking to perfect himself in Greek composition. 
Mr. Yonge furnishes a complete English vocabulary, so far as 
there are equivalent and equipollent words in Greck to render 
the English term. The authorities are invariably given ; and the 
lexicographer has displayed both taste and judgment, with infinite 
zeal to boot, in the selection of illustrative quotations It is de- 
cidedly a work of rare merit.""—Cuvurcu anv Stare Gazerrte. 

By the same Author, Second Edition, 
A NEW LATIN GRADUS; containing every 


Word used by the Poets of good authority. Post Svo, price 9s. 
*.* This Gradus contains 100 pages, and about 2000 words more 


Sixth Edition, revised and improved, in One Vol. 8vo, with 
Frontispiece and Woodcuts, price 15s. cloth, 


HE THEATRE of the GREEKS; or, a Series 


of Papers relating to the History and Criticism of the Greek 
Drama. With an Original Introduction and Notes, by JOHN 
WILLIAM DONALDSON, B.D., Head Master of King Edward's 
School, Bury St. Edmund's; and formerly Fellow of Trinity Col 
lege, Cambridge. 

*.* This edition has been printed throughout under the eye of 
the Editor, and is increased by more than twenty pages. Besides 
many improvements in the rest of the work, the introduction has 
been rendered much more complete. It is accompanied by a 
newly engraved Plan of the Greek Theatre, and illustrated by 
several Woodcuts from the Antique 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; F. and 
J. Rivington; Whittaker and Co.; H. Washbourne; H. G. Bohn; 
E. P. Williams; Routledge and Co.; and G. Bell. Cambridge: J. 
Deighton ; and Macmillan and Co. 





THE AUTHOR'S EDITION OF ROBINSON'S LEXICON. 
Just published, in One large Volume, 8vo, price 18s. 


A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the 
42% NEW TESTAMENT. By EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; Author of ‘ Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine,” &c. A New Edition, revised and in great part rewritten. 

*," This is the Author's new edition, in great part rewritten, 
and containing many additions and improvements not found in 
any other edition. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 

A NTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; sive Florile- 
4 gium e Lusibus Poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium Grecis 
et Latinis decerptum. Curante GULIELMO LINWOOD, A.M. 
“Edis Christi apud Oxonienses Alumno. 

By the same Editor, recently published, 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGQGEDILA® SUPERSTITES: 


with Notes for the use of Students. S8vo. 16s. cloth. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





MOSELEY'S ENGINEERING AND MECHANICS 
In 8vo, with many Woodcuts and Diagrams, price 24s. 

A TREATISE on the MECHANICAL PRIN- 
4% CIPLES of ENGINEERING and ARCHITECTURE, By 
the Rev. HENRY MOSELEY, M.A.,F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London. 

“An elaborate, profound, accurate, and elegant abstract, and 
purely mathematical disquisition, on the theoretical principles of 
mechanics.’’"—ATHEN BUM, 

By the same Author, Second Edition, fep. 8vo, 8s. cloth, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








LOWRES’ PARSING. 
Just published, in 18mo, price One Shilling, sewed in cloth, 

SYSTEM OF ENGLISH PARSING AND 

4 DERIVATION, with the Rudiments of English Grammar: 

including the Construction of Sentences, a short History of the 

English Language, and Remarks on the Moods and Tenses. For 

the use of Schools; but specially adapted to the Tuition of Pupil 
Teachers. By JACOB LOWKES, Certificated Master. 

Ky the same Author, just ready, 


THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, for Beginners, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in 12mo, with Diagrams, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
| ” EY to TATE’S EXERCISES on MECHANICS 
- A and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Containing full Solu 
tions to all the unworked Examples and Problems. By THOMAS 
TATE, F.R.A.S., of Kneller Training College, Twickenham. 
By the same Author, 


EXERCISES on MECHANICS and NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY; or, an Easy Introduction to Engineering. New 
Edition. l2mo, with Woodcuts, price 2s. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
PROFESSOR THOMSON’'S ALGEBRA. 
Just published, a New Edition, 12mo, 5s. cloth, 


N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ALGEBRA, 
- Theoretical and Practical. By J. THOMSON, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. Key, 4s. 6d. 
“We recommend it to mathematical readers, teachers, and stu- 
dents, as incomparably the best elementary treatise and the most 
comprehensive text-book of the science.’’—ArTLas. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 








The Eighth Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Map, price 40s. 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT: with Copious 
English Notes. Especially adapted to the use of Candidates 
for Holy Orders, Ministers, &c. By the Rev. Dr. 8. T. BLOOM- 
FIELD, V:car of Bisbrooke, Rutland. 
By the same Author, 


ADDITIONAL ANNOTATIONS, CRITICAL, 


PHILOLOGICAL, and EXPLANATORY, on the GREEK 


TESTAMENT: Supplementary to the above work. Second 
Edition. §vo, price 15s. 
THE GREEK TESTAMENT, with shorter 


Notes ; for the use of Colleges and Public Schools. Fifth Edition. 


12mo, price Half-a-Guinea. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON to the NEW 


TESTAMENT: intended as a Companion to either of the above 
Works. Second Edition, greatly improved. 12mo, price Half-a- 


Guinea. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











than the old Gradus ad Parnassum. 
EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. 12mo, price 5s.6d. KEY, price One Shilling. 
EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. 12mo, price 5s. 6d. KEY, price One Shilling. 
EXERCISES FOR LATIN VERSES out of 
‘Own Sense.’ (Used at Eton). 12mo, price 4s. 6d. | 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE. 
On Thursday, February 5th, will be published, in One Volume, 
post 8vo, 


Qom E THOUGHTS about the SCHOOL of the 
b FUTURE; or, a Sketch of the Solution which Time appears 
to be preparing for the different Educational Questions of the 
Day. By the Rev. FOSTER BARHAM ZINCKE, Vicar of Wher- 
stead, near Ipswich 

Lendon: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1 


THE LIFE of TAOU-QUANG, 


late Emperor of China; with MEMOIRS of the 


Gurziary. Post 8vo, 10s. cloth. 


9 


PICTURES OF LIFE IN 


MEXICO. By R. H. Mason, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
with Etchings. Price 24s. cloth. 


maker. His pencil esses something of fluency and 
=< descriptive facility and graphic characterization. 
Lis pen is an instrument of the same quality: it delights in 
prose and costume, and the portraiture of moving incidents, 
adventures, and escapes: a dirty padré, a fierce ladrone, a 
joyous senoreta, a gaily-dressed cavalier, is sure to seize 
is eye and inspire a picture or suggest a tale.””— Atheneum. 
‘* The value of these volumes is unquestionable. We feel 
a perfect reliance on Mr. Mason’s statements, whether they 
refer to the mining, hunting, farming, or swindling portion 
of the inhabitants; the Selon hut, the civic council board, 
the beggar, or the monk, real men and women pass before 
us. Statistical and tabular documents are brought to bear 
— official weight on the author's personal conclusions,”’— 
Globe. 


3. 


WOMEN of CHRISTIANITY, 


Exemplary for Piety and Charity. By Miss Junta 
KavanaGn, Author of * Woman in France,” ‘“ Na- 
thalie,”” &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. With Portraits, Price 
12s. in embossed cloth, gilt edges. 


**The women portrayed have been selected from every 
period of the Christian era; the same range of female bio- 
graphy is taken by no other volume ; and an equal skill in 
the delineation of characters is rarely to be found. The 
author has accomplished her task with intelligence and feel- 
ing, and with general fairness and truth ; she displays subtle 
penetration and broad sympathy, joining therewith purity 
and pious sentiment, intellectual refinement and large- 


heartedness, and writes with unusual elegance and felicity.” | 


— Nonconformist. 

“We can scarcely conceive a more interesting theme 
than the one our authoress has selected, and she deserves 
praise for the manner in which she has accomplished her 
task. This beautiful book will be prized by those who lore 
excellence and admire devoted piety.”"— Wesleyan Times, 


4 


The TWO FAMILIES: an Epi- 
sode in the History of Chapelton. By the Author of 
* Rose Douglas.” 2 vols. post Svo. 


** The object of the writer is to show the importance of | 
religion through life, more especially in the training of chil- | 
dren, by contrasting the career of two families for two | 


' . 
generations. The novel belongs to the quiet school; the 
persons and incidents are those of every-day life, told in a 
congenial spirit.’’—Spectator. 

** Another novel by the Author of ‘ Rose Douglas’ could 
not fail to be welcomed by us with more than ordinary 
heartiness and curiosity. The contrast of riches without 
religion, and poverty with piety, displayed in one and the 
same family, has rarely been depicted in a manner more 
entirely void of offence and exaggeration.’ — Athenaeum, 

** In this history of the ‘Two Families,’ the eloquent and 
earnest author of ‘ Rose Douglas’ has fully answered our 
most sanguine expectations. The beautiful contrast she has 
drawn of the chequered fortunes of two households cannot 
fail to interest and improve all who study the picture.”’— 
Britannia. 


5. 


AGATHA BEAUFORT; or, | 


3 vols, | 


Family Pride. 
post Svo. 


“ A romance of most mysterious character, hardly want- 
ing anything to entitle it to take a place beside one of Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s nerve-thrilling tales.” — Globe. 

“Agatha Beaufort is some degrees above the common 
run of novels, in point of interest, and will probably be 
popular in circulating libraries. ’ 
agreeable, the dialogue spirited and vigorous, the interest 
well kept ap, and the dramatic effect bold and strikin — 
Literary Gazette. , 

“A romance of uliar interest, with a plot of great 
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REVIEWS. 





History of England and France under the 
House of Lancaster, with an Introductory 
View of the Early Reformation. Murray. 

‘Tue History of England and France under 

the House of Lancaster,’ is on the face of it a 

complex theme, requiring no ordinary amount 

of investigation and critical acumen to de- 
velope all its bearings. The history of Eng- 
land alone under the kings of this dynasty 

‘s as vet only half-written and less understood. 

It is so much easier in the progress of a people 

to mark its attitude at a definite resting-place 

than to note its tendencies in an age of tran- 
sition, that we can neither be surprised nor 
impressed by the inclination to direct our 
attention primarily to the former. Of this 
inclination we have had ample experience in 
the authors who have made us familiar with 
the reign of Edward III., and of late years 
in the archeological ardour which has sedu- 
lously illustrated that of Edward IV. Not- 
withstanding this predilection, there is yet, 


interval between the two coincident with our 
preference of movement to repose, and of a 


dynamic as compared with a static retrospect | 


of society. For its presentment of the former, 
we may look upon the House of Lancaster in 
the light of a bridge over which the English 
nation passed securely and serenely from its 
medieval to its modern state. It was in 
virtue of the comparative tranquillity of its 
régime, an internal tranquillity procured by 
its foreign wars, that the growth of a middle 


| before us. 


of the middle ages was sounding, what were 
the secret impressions of its auditors?—were 
they prescient of the future, or were they 
vacant from insensibility ? 


If we raise the | 


scurf of ordinary fact, and discern the inner | 


spiritual wag $8 0 which constituted either 
their life or lethargy, we become cognizant 
of that which it coneerns us to know above 


all the narratives which are commonly put_ 


He who helps us to this know- 
ledge is a true historian, for he dwells in 
the very orbit of the life he cireumscribes, 
and reads its thoughts while he translates its 
language. As he 
his originals, the 


epoch is at hand to suggest comparisons, 


renders freely the spirit of 
consciousness of his own | 


reached even to the Congress of Vienna. 


assign motives, group evidences, and define | 


relations; and as he brings us face to face 
with a luminous image, we can apprehend it 


| instinctively by its light and our own. 


We can feel no surprise from the rarity 
of the endowments required for this function, 
if the present writer has failed to indicate the 
distinctive spirit which underlies the facts he 
has narrated. Nor can we assume that if it 


tury, we demur by the way to its being so 
used inveterately. If Mr. Alison, for instance, 
who is apt to slobber occasionally, were to 
take us aside at the close of every great battle, 
and read moral lessons from the items of the 
carnage, we should probably fall asleep in the 
middle of the campaign. At all events, the 
Peace Congress in some future session at 
Creckelpit ‘or Husterloh would have an oppor- 
tunity of remodelling Europe before we ‘rad 
We 
should bear in mind that gentle sages like 
Blair and Watcs wrote sermons and poems on 
the gambols of young lambs, and the pro- 
pensities of bears and lions; or, if they ven- 
tured into the domain of history at all, it 
was to produce dialogues on the model of 
‘Alexander and the Robber.’ In fact, we 
should never be forgetful that history is 
allowed to teach, not to torture, us by ex- 
amples. But when it goes far beyond this, and 
is permitted to make examples of those who 


are by no means deserving this distinction, it 


‘be his purpose to extend his ‘ History’ at) 


| 


we apprehend, a superior attraction in the | some future day he will repair the omission, 
| for the reason that he shows a misapprehen- 


sion of the terms on which his vocation would | 


be most worthily exercised. It was long 


| 


since remarked that it is not enough to take a | 


single epoch and view it as an independent 
theme, but we must mark its relation to the 
course of human progress before we are in a 


position to estimate its characteristics; and | 
in the estimation of men for carrying on war 


although it may seem a truism to repeat that 
-events should be regarded in the light of their 


class was protected, and the transfer of the | 
constitution from a wholly territorial to a_ 
partly municipal basis was effectually secured. | 


It was in virtue of the wars, the ill success of 


which determined for ever our insular posi- | 


tion, that we developed what is still our | 


greatest boast, the characteristics of our now 
isolated polity. And as we amplified the 
bases of our marvellous constitution, it was 


then also our destiny to admit the changes | 
which foreboded in its season a religious re- | 


vulsion. In the very height of the supremacy 


of an Arundel and a Chichely, the waters | 


Were stirred by a protesting spirit, and the 


pastoral staff was losing its cogency. In | 


spite of the combination of both Church and 
Crown, the transition was certainly though 
stealthily advancing from the unity of a 
credulous to the diversities C 
and while a stately hierarchy was rearing its 


surrounding circumstances, and of the place 
which these occupy in the world’s history, 
yet there is no condition more frequently 


| 


neglected, and none of which the neglect | 


involves such misconception. The present 
writer, from his failing to see the proportions 


is continually trespassing. 
views, feelings, and sentiments of the present 
day into the judgment which he passes on 
characters and actions to which, as we shall 
see, they are utterly inapplicable. 
instance, whenever he can find occasion to 


of his subject to the great historic platform, | 
He imports the | 


provinces and their revenues. 


then becomes the critic’s duty to pluck the 
Muse of History by the sleeve. In what way, 
we venture to ask the good matron, was 
Harry the Fifth more blameable than his con- 
temporaries ? He acted according to the pre- 


_vailing sentiment—the ideal of his age—if he 


did not rise aboveit. Atatime when Europe 
universally assented to the use of war bor 
acquiring dominion—at a time in which, phi- 
losophically speaking, we must even allow 


that war was necessary to ascertain the limits 


of nations and empires, we find him foremost 


strenuously and successfully. The rationale 
is this—it was the industry of his age which 
employed the claims of kings as capital, and 
the muscular capacities of their subjects as 
labour, and which furnished wages to the one in 
ransom and plunder, and profit to the other in 
Considered 
only as a game which kings and nobles played 
at. it was a game which the church en- 
couraged, and the Commons loved to witness. 


The latter despised and dethroned Henry the 


For | 


inveigh against the horrors of war, he points | 


his remarks with signal injustice to the per- 


sonages who were prominent in a warlike age. 
Thus he speaks of the invasion of France by 


Henry V. (p. 106), as ‘* a design conceived in 


of a critical era; | 


the mere lust of aggrandizement and plunder, 
varnished over with no colour of right, and 


'outraging every feeling, as well of ordinary 


sumptuous shrines, the light was pouring | 


ae a . ° ° : 
ireely through their widening windows, and 


exposing to the common gaze their most | 


retiring mysteries. It was an age in which, 
to use the formula of Victor Hugo, the Book 


Was about to become a substitute for the | 


Building. And at the same time the essential 
characteristics of this age were so combined 
With the rule of the House of Lancaster, that 
In its rise or 
them. Its 
neous with the first inroads on the old religion, 


its fall it comprehended all of | 


advancement was contempora- | 
rupt the rulers of the world with unreflect- 


and its ruin with the last onset and death | 


struggle 
therefore. 


Oul 


‘ore, and its decadence, it is the pivot of 
r English history. 

. qt is of such an age that Dr. Arnold has re- 
marked the deep interest arising not only from 
‘ile germs of the changes it comprises, but from 
; J anmety with which we scrutinize its records 


of the old nobility. In its origin, | 


morality as of public justice.” The state of 
France was such, that if it failed to excite 
the compassion of Henry, we are to infer that 


he was destitute of ‘ordinary humanity,” | 


or that he was ‘‘the most hard-hearted and 
the most sordid of assailants” (pp. 87, 88). The 
few pence which were given to the women 
and children who were driven out of Harfleur 
are tossed back to himas “an insulting mock- 
ery” (p. 111), while those historians who have 
overlauded his exploits are “‘ prone to cor- 


ing and even unprincipled panegyric” (p. 87). 
Now these extracts are by no means of an 
exceptional character, but the refrain of the 
book is set in this key, and so far we do not 
hesitate to declare it to be false and ex- 
agzerated. Putting aside for a moment the 
mistaken philosophy, and admitting that his- 
tory may be used as a vehicle for inculcating 


for evir PNnCes P . . a . 
lences of a consciousness of what was | ethics of a modern date, such as the forbear- 


then i Nper } or ss é . 
mpending. Ata time when the knell } ance and philanthropy of the nineteenth cen- 


Sixth for losing involuntarily the acquisi- 
tions of war. When, therefore, abstinence 
from war is required from a prince of youthful 
habits, a patriot and a man of business, as 
business was then transacted, we ought to ask 
ourselves what possible facilities he had for 
adopting an opposite course of action. IRf he 
had none of the means and appliances of 
modern virtue, our censure is unjust. To 
divest him of ‘ ordinary humanity,’ meaning 
the humanity of his age, to describe him as 
‘hard-hearted and sordid,’ as compared with 
his contemporaries, is simply untrue, and irre- 
concilable even with the facts which the writer 
himself has not forgotten to mention. There 
is Walsingham’s story of his treatment of the 
Lollard, which the writer has copied on p. 41, 
and the refusal of the offer of the Archbishop 
of Bourges (p. 103), to meet both imputations. 
He was demonstrably as good, if not superior 
to hiscompeers. If he was not quite so consi- 
derate in war as the Duke, and only a little less 
sanguinary than Napoleon, we may hesitate in 
trying him by a jury of this age, while we 
could never have convicted him by one of his 
own. In accepting an abstract standard of 
morality, to which we have only by degrees 
approximated through the tears and triumphs 
of some eighteen centuries, we should be 
careful to proclaim its regulating canon, that 


| for historic purposes we must apply it by 
| gradations—to every age its proper measure, 


and to each man of it his fair responsibility. 
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At the same time, although the present 
writer, as we see, has infringed this funda- 
mental principle of his vocation, we should 
not, however, be doing him justice if we hesi- 
tated to admit the merit of his performance. 
Notwithstanding his inability to see the pro- 

ions of his theme to general history, he 

marked with very just discrimination, 
within the limits of the field he has surveyed, 
the due proportion of one fact to another. 
We know of no presentment of the age, or 
rather of the war which was its important 
feature, which gives us half so clear a view of 
the hostile forces which were active in the con- 
test. This view may be ascribed to the assi- 
duous zeal with which he has collated all the 
authorities, especially availing himself of the 
French chroniclers, and comparing the state- 
ments on one side with those of its antagonist. 
By this means we obtain a full intelligence of 
the real source of our successes and reverses, 
and perceive, however humiliating it may 
prove to the prejudices of an archeological 
patriotism, that our maintenance of the war, 
under any circumstances, was principally, if 
not exclusively, due to the inveterate rivalries 
of France and Burgundy. Unless the Dauphin 
and the Duke had quarrelled,in all probability 
Henry's armament would never have re- 
treated victoriously to Calais. The murder 
of Jean sans peur at Montereau contributed 
far more than the overthrow at Agincourt to 
retain the English on the soil of France. On 
the other hand, it was less the Maid of 
Orleans than the reconciliation of France with 
the son of the murdered Duke at Arras, which 
effected their expulsion from all Henry’s 
acquisitions. For its important bearing on 
tho fortunes of the war, we extract the de- 
scription of the tragedy at Montereau :— 

‘‘Whether the reconcilement of the Dauphin 
and the Burgundian had from the first been insin- 
cere, or that, as oftentimes happens, their followers, 
especially the favourites, retained their former ani- 
mosities, or that some jealousy of the more able 
and eminent individual, heightened probably by 
his not having found it easy to lay aside the habit 
of command, arose in the mind of the inferior 
party, certain it is that some differences were per- 
ceivable soon after the treaty of Melun, and seemed 
likely enough to obstruct the complete execution of 
its provisions. A meeting of the two chiefs was 
strongly recommended by the Dauphin’s counsel- 
lors, upon the plausible pretext of improving their 





amicable dispositions, and concerting measures | 


against the English. He was then at Montereau, 
on the junction of the Yonne and Seine, with Jean 
Louvet, President of Provence, and Tanneguy du 


Chastel, his chief advisers, as we have seen ; and | 


he had a large army with him also. It was pro- 
posed that the Burgundian should repair thither, 
and occupy the castle, which was made ready for 


ful influence to promote the desired interview, she 
succeeded in lulling all suspicions. A Jew, one of 
the Burgundian’s retainers, earnestly besought him 
not to go, predicting that if he went he never would 
return ; but this warning was disregarded, and he 
rode on with his suite. When he came near to 
Montereau, he was met by three of his adherents 
who had left the place to warn him that there were 
barriers erected on the spot appointed for the con- 
ference, and that their position gave the Dauphin’s 

arty a manifest advantage. A council was now 
held. and a circumstance so pregnant with suspicion 
created a great division of opinion, some strongly 
dissuading the step, others declaring in favour of it, 
on the conviction that any treachery was wholly 
impossible. To the latter class the lady gave her 
support, and their sentiments were in harmony with 
the undaunted nature of the man who shrunk from 
the imputation of holding back through fear—pro- 
bably, too, from the responsibility sure to be cast 
upon him of having revived the quarrel so lately 
appeased. Thus he went forward, and took posses- 
sion of his apartments in the castle, with a mode- 
rate body-guard, posting the rest of his men at the 
gate leading to the town. 

‘‘ He had notarrived many minutes when Tanneguy 
du Chastel came to say that the Dauphin expected 
him ; and he walked, accompanied by ten only of his 
suite, towards the bridge, upon which an enclosure, 
formed by a double barrier, was erected as the place 
of meeting. Arrived at the first barrier, he was 
met by some of the Dauphin’s people sent to hasten 
his approach, by telling him their lord was kept 
waiting. Again he had misgivings, as well he 
might, if all these things are correctly represented ; 
and he asked his attendants if they thought him 
safe. They said they were willing to run the same 
risk, and felt it to be nothing. He bade them 
keep close by him; he entered the first barrier. 
Again he was met by messengers who begged him 
to make haste, for the Dauphin was waiting. 
‘Iam going to him,’ said he, and with his suite 
entered the second barrier, which was immediately 
closed and locked by the sentinels. Here he met 
Tanneguy, and probably from a lurking suspicion 
and the consequent wish to make treachery more 
difficult, placing his hand on the man’s shoulder 
he said, ‘Here is he in whom I put my trust.’ 
Passing on he came near the Dauphin, whom he 
found outside the barrier on his own side, and 
leaning on it, completely armed. The Duke 
dropped on one knee, respectfully saluting him, 
but he only met reproaches in bitter terms, 
charging him with neither withdrawing his garri- 
sons, nor attacking the English according to the 
treaty. He was still on one knee, when Loire, an 
Armagnac knight, tauntingly bade him rise from 
& posture unbecoming so great alord. The Duke 
saw now that he was betrayed, and moved his 
hand to his sword, which had got entangled behind 
him. ‘What!’ cried Loire, ‘do you draw in the 
Dauphin’s presence?’ Tanneguy now advanced, 
gave the signal to his accomplices by exclaiming, ‘It 


| is the time!’ and struck the Duke so violently in the 


his reception ; but he was extremely unwilling to | 


quit Troyes, and proposed that the Dauphin should 
rather go there, to visit the King and Queen. This 
correspondence was carried on by Tanneguy. 
had been one of the Dauphin’s most zealous adhe- 
rents, and hitherto the implacable enemy of the 
Duke. With him, nevertheless, he found means 


He | 


face with his battle-axe that he was felled down, and 
part of his chin was cut off. He started on his legs 

but before he could draw his sword the assassins 
despatched him, and repeated their blows after he 
was dead. Barnard de Navailles attempted to 
resist, and wrested the dagger from the hand of 


| the Viscount de Narbonne, who had been set to 
_ watch him; but he was immediately killed by the 


rest. 


to prevail so far that he set out attended by a few | 
hundred men, and arrived at Bray-sur-Seine. Here | 


his misgivings returned, and he would proceed no 
farther. It happened unfortunately for him that 
his chief counsellor, the Bishop of 
brother in the Dauphin’s service, the Bishop of 
Valence, who was despatched to make his relative 


os, had a | 


join in the general solicitation ; but without female | 


influence the united efforts of the two prelates 
would probably have failed. Nor was this wanting. 
Madame de Giac, whose husband was one of the 
Duke's counsellors, enjoyed ina peculiar manner 
his favour. 
the treaty at Melun, and now exerting her power- 








She had been a zealous promoter of | 


| 


t. Of the other Burgundians who had followed 
their lord to the bridge, three were wounded in 


were made prisoners. The Dauphin is said to have 
looked on while this bloody scene was enacted as 





| attempting to resist, one escaped, and the rest | 


one much alarmed; and while the scuffle yet con- | 


tinued, he was conducted to his lodgings by the 
President Louvet and the rest of his counsellors, 


was a deed perpetrated the absolute folly of which 
at least equal to its guilt, was so certain to bring 
condign punishment upon its contrivers, always 
supposing they were personages who had an in- 
terest in the safety of their country. Nor is this 
@ judgment pronounced after the event. No one 


| derstan 


“ Alarined in truth he well might be: for never | @0Ubtless full of his high and philanthror 





i, 


a, 
could possibly doubt that the murder of the De. om 


gundian at once placed an insuperable bar jp the 
way of reconcilement between the two partic 
which divided France. No one could deny * 
the distractions thus inevitably continued Tur 
speedily throw the State into the hands of th. 
common enemy, and whichever of the two faction; 
he chose to join. That the cutting off the powe, 
ful leader of the Bourguignons should either estroy 
them, or force them, for want of a head, to &. 
knowledge the dominion of their chief's assassin 
was a supposition so contrary to all experience y 
human nature as to be wholly absurd, even if i 
fact were not well known that the heir of his nap, 
and his dominions had already distinguished him 
and proved his possessing a capacity for commani 
That he should allow any romantic sense of dy 
towards the State to master the natural feelings ¢ 
revenge against his father’s murderers was as litt 
to be expected ; and, indeed, in those times it is ven 
likely that the approval of the world would rathe 
have been withheld from a patriotic than from; 
vindictive course of action. Hence all men at one 
perceived what the few patriots then to be foun 
in France deplored, the inevitable ruin of th 
country, the destruction of the~ Armagnacs by de 
feat, of the Bourguignons by treason, while th 
deplorable catastrophe that impended was ni 
likely even to benefit permanently the party certaix 
to gain by it in the first instance; for in the en 
England, next after France, was sure to beth 
greatest sufferer.” 

Here we must conclude for the present 
Having expressed a view of the writer's gene. 
ral treatment of his subject, we reserve iti 
details for another opportunity. 








Darien; or, the Merchant Prince. A Hw 
torical Romance. By Eliot Warburton 
Colburn and Co. 


To the student in the German school of mets 
physics, where metaphysical subtlety am 
ne respecting the identity, or at leas 
the concurrence of thought and being 8 & 
lowed wide latitude, this work cannot fail 
be interesting. For, if we assume—as, alas. 
there is too much reason to fear we must- 
that its author has been overtaken in th 
midst of life by a terrible and fatal cata 
trophe, it is impossible to read the eloquet! 
pages of this stirring romance, fertile in hor 
rors, without being impressed by the numero 
passages singularly in harmony with the 
fate which plunged so many of Mr. Warbw 
ton’s fellow-passengers into eternity on thi! 
awful night whose tragedy has carried sorm 
and wailing through the land. 
Life is, in few instances, and at rare iter 
vals, the diapason of a heavenly melody- 
more frequently is it a fierce jar of distup 
tions, convulsions, and dark foreshadowing 
which often, do what we will, it is impossible 
to disregard entirely. It is, however, 0” 
borne in mind that the present work has ® 
timate connexion with the scenes amid® 
which Mr. Warburton purposed_ speniiit 
much of his time. He had been deputed 
the Atlantic and Pacific Junction Comp®! 
to visit the tribes of Indians who inhabit @ 
Isthmus of Darien, and to make him 


thoroughly acquainted with the climate,” 
pography, and resources of their countty. 


and, if possible, coming to an amicable ® 
ing with them. Huis 
mission when he penned the present romane 
and it is quite possible that 


amidst 
hopes with which he contemplated the 0 
The period selected by Mr. Warburtos 
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such as chequer his pages, had substan 4 
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his tale was one of great maritime excitement. 
The cruelties long practised by the Spaniards 
in the West Indies and surrounding seas 
were visited by terrible retribution. The 
Buccaneers, or ‘ brethren of the sea,’ as they 
styled themselves, became Spain’s most for- 
midable enemies. Natives of all countries, 
they regarded every colony as a fair field for 
predatory warfare. Their ships were well 
armed, strong, and swift; they were amphi- 
bious in martial exploits, enterprising on the 
land, skilful on the sea, and desperately daring 
everywhere. For they combined all the cun- 
ning of the Indian with the strength and 
hardihood of the most manful European races, 
and were at once insatiably avaricious and 
remorselessly cruel. 

Take the following as a specimen :—The 
narrator was boatswain’s mate in the Black 


- Bess, a notorious buccaneering craft, with a 


crew half English and half French; and it is 
added, “if hell’s a waur place than that same 
ship, the deil maun hae a sair berth o’t :”— 

‘‘ Our surgeon was a Frenchman, I believe; if he 
was ever born naturally at all, for never a man had 
less 0’ woman in him. He was an awfu’ bein’, and 
the men were mair afear’d o’ his curings than o’ a’ 
the enemy’s wounds. He wad examine a puir fel- 
low’s banes and quivering flesh as if it was a pretty 
pictur’, and no leevin’ nature; and yet na man dare 
question him. One day we tuk a Spaniard, and, as 
we thought, a’ her men had walked the plank. The 
medicine kist, wi’ ither spulzie, fell to the surgeon’s 
share; but when it was opened, he found nought 
withinside save a miserable mulatto that had hid- 
den himself there. Well, he was dootless sair vexed, 
but he only laughed a horrid laugh, and said to the 
tremblin’ creetur, ‘Ye needna fear, friend; ye’re 
fa’en into gude hands. I'll na kill ye, I'll only 
operate on ye.’ The puir soul thought o’ naething 
but the saved life, and fell at his knees, thanking 
him wi’ tears o’ gratitude. That day the surgeon 
let him alane, for he had wark eneuch wi’ our ain 
wounded ; and sae it was the nextday. Butat last, 
he wanted amusement, and sae he just cut off the 
mulatto’s right leg, to try some new experiment. 
Weel, he war a cleever chiel, wi’ a’ his devilry; 
and he soon made his patient soundagin. But the 
voyage was a lang and weary ane; so, to try some 
ither experiment, he cut off the ither leg o’ the 
cretur. I winna tell ye how the mulatto looked, 
nor what he said; but we aboord the ship war nae 
chickins, I promise ye, and yet we were terrified at 
what used to pass atween them twa; ane wi’ the 
tongue, and the ither wi’ the knife. I dinna rightly 


ken a’ the ways that the surgeon had o’ taking his | 
heard a husky noise. 


diversion at intervals, for we a’ got as far out o’ the 
way as we could whenever he went nigh the mu- 
latto’s berth. But, when we were near Tortuga, 
on our return frae a long cruise, the mulatto was 
naething but a mere trunk only; arms and legs a’ 
gane, and yet wi’ devilish art and cruel skill he was 
still kepit alive. 

_ At last it happened as we were cruising off the 
Caxones, that the captain had a tulzie wi’ the sur- 
geon; the haill crew was lang sick o’ him, and 
when the captain proposed that he sud be marooned 
on yon islan’, every man in the ship shouted for joy; 
@ score o’ hands hasted to hoist out the boat. Even 
the mulatto body tried to cheer, and the surgeon 
heard it, and smiled on him ance mair. 

‘“* We won't part, at all events. By the laws of 
our brotherhood, I have a right to my own pro- 
perty, Captain Morgan,’ he said; ‘and I claim this 
~ B ig “sgl me patient, with my chest.’ 

Sandy, at surce 

xu qu ilo uct ea atta BE 
the curses 0’ the crew and only ti . a ——~ ied 
body to keep him company his dell incarnat 


+} 


mele AP se and things in his kist, but I 
} rsgge im closely, and know that there was a 
“+ ata gowd and precious stanes there; besides 

uits, and brandy, and fish-hooks, with ammuni- 


tion and pistols 3 and for all they gi’ed him but five 





This deil incarnate | 


ver re * , . 
went below, and pretended to pack up instru- | 
| swell portentously, with a long and measured mo- 


minits for the job, he packed his kist as cannily as 
though he had ta’en a month to do it. Weel—we 
landed him and his kist, and though we tried hard 
agen it, we were forced to land his mulatto creetur’ 
too :—for, you see, if we broke one part 0’ the bro- 
therhood’s rules, there wad be na hope for the rest. 
So we lifted the kist up agen the lonely cedar on 
the island, and set the mulatto doon hard by. 

**T dinna like, to this day, to think o’ the last 
look he lookit at us, as we gaed awa’. Wad ye 
think it? I kissed the puir pale laddie (as I couldna 
shak him by the hand), and I was tempted to put 
my knife intil him for mercy, but I daured na; I 
feared that surgeon deil, sitting there on his kist, 
looking round that lanely isle, independent o’ us a’, 
and—as we thought—of doom itself. We hurried 
to get away. I was the last man leaving the land. 
I dinna ken how it was, but, just as tho’ the divel- 
ish surgeon had the ordering o’t—for all he could 
not see us where we sat—the whilst I was casting 
off the painter, the boat capsized in the surf; the 
water was all whiskit into foam; the sharks were 
thick as herrins; my three shipmates went down, 
and I never saw them mair. Oh! it was terrible to 
be left, coming on nicht, upon that island, with the 
fearfu’ surgeon and his prey. But I was fascinated 
to keep them in sight. I crept along the sand, and 
under the shade of the mangroves, inch by inch, 
until I got a better view o’ him. There he was, 
fancying we were a’ awa’; for he was thinking o’ 
himsel’ alane, and never lookit after the boat. He 
had emptied the chest, and was sorting its con- 
tents—biscuits, powder, gold pieces, doctor’s tools, 
jewels and pearls by handfuls, pistols and books— 
sic a confusion! He had, afore this, digged a hole, 
well nigh as deep as himsel’, in the saft sand, and 
into this he tossed all the gold and precious stanes, 
leaving just room aneuch for a body, and a wee bit 
sand to lay o’er it. He then sat him down to enjoy 
himsel’ wi’ a biscuit and a drap o’ brandy; then, 
lighting his pipe, he turned his uncanny een on 
the mulatto. ‘I’ve nearly done wi’ ye,’ that look 
seemed to say; ‘but ye maun serve me ane gude 
turn mair. I'll finish you here, and you'll jist 
haunt this spot till I can come back for what’s in 
it, at my leisure.’ The mulatto did not look 
daunted as those terrible een keeked into his face ; 
the bitterness of death was passed wi’ him, nae 
doot ; nor yet when the surgeon lifted him (he was 
light eneuch!) upon the sand near to the treasure. 
The creatur weel kenned for why he was put there. 
*Deevil!’ he moaned out, faintly and defiantly, 
‘you've but a short time longer to torment me; I 
hear the death-rattle coming now.’ 

‘“‘The surgeon bent down his ear close by the 
dying man. I saw the fire o’ vengeance flash into 
his glazing een; his dismembered body bent for a 
moment, like a fish springing fra the ground; I 
The surgeon strove to loup 
an’ get himsel’ on his feet, but the mulatto was 
fast to him, and lifted wi’ him, He had seized him 
by the thrapple wi’ his teeth, and when the surgeon 
tried to pu’ him awa’, he only tore his ain flesh. I 
couldna hae gaed up to them if I would. I buried 
my face in my hands and ran away. But a dread- 
ful sound was in my ears, lang lang after those who 
made it were still eneuch.” 

We have alluded to the prophetic nature 
of many portions of this book. At the 
threshold of the story we are made spectators 
of a fearful extinction of life by fire; and 
here is an ocean scene grandly told :— 

‘« A vast dark curtain of clouds rose slowly up the 
northern sky, and soon, but imperceptibly, wrapped 
the ocean in a double night. Still, the drunken 
freebooters slept on; it might have seemed a ship 
of death, with a black and universal pall spread 
over it. The white sails towered up into the dark- 
ness like gigantic ghosts, and ever and anon small 
tongues of lambent flame would hover, spirit-like, 
over the mast-head. The sea began to heave and 





tion, that lulled the sleepers into a yet deeper 


slumber, and all the while a strong current bore 
the ship swiftly and helplessly along, as in a dream. 
‘* Suddenly, the wild storm of the Tropics awoke 





and burst upon the world of waters with terrific 
uproar. Thunder shook the heavens with prolonged 
roar, and sheets of lightning wrapt the gleaming 
sea in one wide flame: the waves were roused in- 
stantly to fury; but, ever as they rose, their 
crests were whirled away by the tornado, and scat- 
tered into clouds of spray. 

‘The best prepared ship could scarcely have 
endured that fierce and sudden storm :—but the 
brigantine had every sail set to the previous gentle 
breeze, and every hand that should have helped 
her was relaxed in sleep. Instantly, as the hurri- 
cane assailed her, she was struck down on her 
beam-ends: the sea rolled over her in all its force: 
the decks had been strewn with the drunken re- 
vellers, who were now helplessly drowned as they 
lay: even the watch were only wakened by the 
wave that carried them away into the raging 
waters. Almost instantly all was over; and but 
two living creatures interrupted the sublime lone- 
liness of the stormy sea. 

‘* Alvarez, like the rest of the ship’s crew, had 
been asleep ; his dreams haunted by the loud brutal 
songs and impious jests of the pirates. Suddenly, 
in his dream, it seemed to him as if those shouts 
of revelry were changed to shrieks, and at the 
same moment that he had become, he knew not 
how, involved in their orgies, He seemed to reel 
and stagger, and the bowl of wine that they had 
been sitting round, seemed to gush up like a great 
fountain, and pour down upon him and all the re- 
vellers, washing them away in its red torrents: 
startled by the sudden sense of drowning, he awoke 
to find himself in the angry sea, with wreck and 
ruin and destruction all around. Too paralyzed 
to swim, he almost abandoned himself to death ; 
but at the same moment he felt himself seized by 
a vigorous grasp, and dragged through the seething 
waters, within reach of a floating spar. There, 
clinging desperately, but still blinded and _half- 
smothered by the waves, he felt gradually propelled 
onwards, until a comparative lull allowed him to 
look round. He was under the lee of the wrecked 
ship, whose masts had been snapped asunder like 
twigs, and were floating alongside her in a con- 
fused and tangled mass. With incredible vigour 
and address, the Indian steered the spar between 
the ship’s hull and her floating masts, and then, 
having made it fast to the former, he relaxed his 
efforts and looked round him with an air of 
triumph. To him the water was as natural an 
element as the land; to him those who had 
perished were so many enemies destroyed : his pre- 
server alone remained alive, but the order of obli- 
gation was reversed ; he was now the patron— 
the deliverer of his deliverer;—and that proud 
consciousness swelled his broad breast with manly 
triumph. And yet all this time he and Alvarez 
were holding on for their lives under the lee of 
the wreck, while the storm still shrieked over and 
around them. The waves, risen to mountain 
height, now threaten to roll the sheltering hull 
right over, and now to jam them against the 
mass of tangled masts and rigging which floated 
only a few spars to leeward. Suddenly, some 
shrouds from above parted, and the ship righted 
so violently, as to snap the line that held their 
spar, and the next moment they were drifted to 
the timbers that formed a sort of rude and strug- 
gling raft. But now Alvarez had recovered his 
strength and presence of mind, and having divested 
himself of his cumbrous clothes, he made almost as 
good use of his opportunities as the Indian. They 
soon struggled along the shrouds that still attached 
the floating spars to the ship's lee-chains, and then 
they found themselves on board and sole masters of 
the ship. Dismembered of her spars, and buoyant 
as a cork, she rode the waves gallantly, and the 
sea-beaten survivors felt themselves in comparative 
safety. 

‘Daylight soon burst forth from the stormy east 
with tropical suddenness, and Alvarez could not, 
in all his misery, but admire the splendour of the 
scene. The tornado was already subsiding, and 
the waves assumed a purple hue, here and there 
dashed in with gold colour from the dawning sun- 
shine, and flecked with the silvery foam that sti 
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sparkled on each breaking wave. Ten thousand 
scattered clouds, like spirits of the storm, bespread | 
the blue field of sky with their broken battalions | 
in tumultuous but gorgeous confusion, as they fled _ 
away before the dawn.” 


One of the survivors is the Merchant Prince, 
a native of Spain, who, wronged by a series 
of cruel injuries, forsakes his country, and | 
establishes a magnificent home in the New 
World. The following is a brilliant picture 
of its enchantments :— 

“‘The palacio of the Merchant Prince was ar- 
rayed with all that the brilliance of a cultivated 
oriental imagination could dictate to unbounded | 
and unstinted wealth. The sun was not to look | 
upon the festival, for who could dare to encounter | 
aught but labour under his tyrant reign within the 
tropics? But evening came, with all the magnifi- | 
cence of the starry esky that is only displayed in 
that glowing climate. Then care and business go 
to rest, and pleasure wakes. 

‘‘The palacio was but one story high, but it was 
proportionably widely spread. From the garden 
entrance an alameda, or avenue of stately trees, led 
to a wide circular space, in the centre of which a 
fountain scattered its vanishing diamonds over a 
border of fragrant flowers. A coloured awning, 
extended from tree to tree, made one vast aisle of 
the whole avenue; and coloured lamps, not con- 
fusedly scattered, but each assembled in masses of 
kindred colour, gave every variety of changing 
hues, while millions of fire-flies glanced to and fro, 
as if ministering to the more stationary lights. 
From the alameda ran quiet passages, scarcely 
lighted, or left altogether to the moon: some of 
these led out upon the open garden, some into 
small kiosks, paved with porcelain. Gigantic 
slaves, magnificently dressed, carried about vases 
of iced sherbet and snow, sweetened with every 
delicate flavour, from the perishable mangosteen 
to the familiar vanilla. Wines from every precious 
grape in Europe presented themselves on rustic 
tables. Music, in subdued tones, was heard, now 
here, now there; but never in the more shadowy 
places, where many guests reclined on Persian 
carpets, reposing their senses to enable them to | 
take fresh draughts of delight. Within the palacio, | 
no one could recognise its former state. Some of 
«the spacious apartments were converted into 
bowers of beautiful flowering plants, woven toge- 
ther with Indian art. Some rooms were hung with 
rich crimson draperies, and lighted with warm 
coloured lamps, whose glow made the palest cheek 
look lovelier than the roses that festooned the 
marble pillars. Other apartments, pervaded with 
a greenish lustre, suited those whose thoughts were 
pensively inclined. Beyond these, a vast saloon 
was draperied with shadowy silks of uncertain hue, 
set off with the plumage of the flamingo and the 
tulean, which seemed to nestle in its folds. Yet 
farther on, in a perfect blaze of light, was the ban- 
quetting-hall, open all round to the evening breeze, 
and supported only on cedar pillars, and domed 
with invisible gauze. Beneath it, gold and silver 
gleamed and glowed in every conceivable form over 
a great circular table, covered with snow-white 
porcelain instead of damask; and in the midst of 
it, among fruits and flowers, a fountain of iced 
and perfumed water flashed and sparkled in the 
gold-reflected light. Meats, the most delicate, 
set off by the most refined art, and wines of 
all sorts, from the rich vines of Shiraz to the 
native ‘pulque,’ were abundantly spread and 
constantly renewed. All round, outside the ban 
quetting-hall, the full moon shone down through 
tall cedar and palmetto trees, affording a deeply 
striking contrast to the splendid glare and glow 
within. All along, through the suite of various 
apartinents, music from no visible lip or instru- 
ment floated on the fragrant air, and afforded, as it 
might be, an accompaniment to the thought that 
each scene inspired, from soft sentimental flute- 
breathings, to the loud fanfaronnade of shawms 
and kettle-drums and trumpets. Yet so vast was 
the palace, that neither sight nor sound of one 
description interfered with the harmony of all.” 





| covered, 


Of course, in a romance bristling with start- 
ling events, prosperity like this is not perma- 
nent, and the hero is soon plunged into the 
agonies of love, and maddening excitement by 
land and sea. But Mr. Warburton grapples 
with more than one hero, and crowds his can- 
yas with personages who keep the attention 
of the reader sustained to the close of the 
third volume. We will not mar the tale by 
revealing any of the love scenes, which are 
drawn by a master’s hand. They will, if we 
mistake not, moisten the eye of many a fair 
reader, for they are at once truthful and 
affecting. 

We prefer filling our waning space from 
less romantic but not less interesting sources. 


The memorable Scottish expedition to Darien 


forms a prominent feature in the romance, 
and constitutes one of the most exciting por- 
tions of his work. Was his projected voyage 
in his thoughts when he wrote thus P— 

‘There is no departure so impressive as that by 
sea. Those whose hands we have but now grasped 
fervently in ours,—those whose last faltering words 
are still in our ear,—are now with us—now fading 
away in distance; gradually becoming invisible 
—absorbed into the sea and sky—gone, like those 
who die; except that even the very form we have 
long loved for the sake of the spirit within, is 
likewise gone. a * ° 

‘‘ When a ship founders at sea, the water forms 
a distracted vortex for a few minutes, and the 
waves are tossed about unnaturally; but they 
gradually subside, until the surface of ocean is as 
calm over the buried wreck as over the smoothest 
sand that ever formed a drowned seaman’s pillow.” 


And to strengthen these melancholy words 


he quotes Landon’s ominous lines :— 


‘« The distant coronach I hear, 
And a moan across the wave; 
When the bark sweeps forth, and song and cheer 
Salute the parting brave.” 


The interview of Paterson, the well-known 


_ organiser and leader of the expedition, is thus 


described :— 

‘The priest of the people prophesied that he 
was come on a mission of great prosperity to Darien, 
and favourable report from every mouth heralded 
his approach to the sovereign. Towards the 
evening of the second day's journey from St. An- 
drew’s he approached a forest which resounded with 
wild but pleasant music. On entering one of its 
many avenues, they beheld a numerous group of 
musicians, playing on reeds, and attended by a 
large party of people, who from time to time 
joined the music in ‘a chorus of loud humming.’ 
As soon as the ambassadors approached them the 
musicians turned towards the hills, and changed 
their march into a complicated dance, which con- 
tinued until they crossed a small savannah and 
approached a lofty isolated grove, beneath which 
they learned that the king was seated. Then the 
male musicians ceased dancing and recommenced 
their melodies ; a group of beautiful women at the 
same time bounded forth from the covert of the 
woods; their graceful forms wore scarcely any 
concealment, but they glittered with golden orna- 
ments, and their heads were wreathed with garlands 
of flowers which they cast at the feet of the white 
men, and then proceeded, dancing before them 
towards the king. 

“The swarthy potentate was at length dis- 
seated on a characteristic throne of 
mahogany logs, which were covered partially with 
Spanish crimson cloth. He wore ‘a diadem of 
gold, ten inches high,’ and a light cotton robe 
alone enveloped his tall and manly person. Not 
only ear-rings, but a nose-ring were added to his 
other ornaments; and when pleased, he twirled 
the latter about ‘as white men sometimes twirl 
their moustaches.’ Courtiers were not wanting to 
this rustic monarch’s state : 





| 
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i 





men of noble figure, | 


whose stature WAS increased by orl amine diadems 


of the mocking-bird’s gold feathers, above which 
waved two long feathers of the scarlet macaw. As 


a 
the ambassadors approached the royal prese 
the musicians and the female dancers formed 
semicircle behind them, and so the levee began , 

“The King of Darien received the Scots ye 
graciously, and his eyes alone confessed any ungjp. 
nified pleasure as he received their precious gifts, 
These having been presented and accepted, Pater. 
son made his speech. 

“‘* We are come,’ said he, ‘from the most dis 
tant quarter of the globe to greet you, 0 king! 
We are come to you as friendly visitors, not x 
invaders. We offer to purchase your good-will an 
welcome towards our nation, together with sud 
land as we require for our sustenance. In return 
we will advance your greatness, enrich your people 
with honest traffic from our European islands, and 
defend you from the fear of all your enemies,’ 

‘‘The king received this address with a smile o 
welcome, and twirled his nose-ring in a manner 
that made glad the hearts of all his courtiers. The 
attendant priests also looked graciously on th 
white heretics, who had not neglected to afford 
them tithes of glass beads and other precious 
things. But that which completed the prosperity 
of the reception in the eyes of the pawarrees o 
priests, and afforded the most favourable oma 
that Darien religion could receive,—was the ap- 
proach of a troop of monkeys! These extraordinary 
creatures seemed to sanction by their presence the 
solemn treaty between the eastern and westem 
people. The animals came in thousands, bounding 
from branch to branch, from tree to tree, until they 
assembled right over the heads of the assembly. 
There, they chattered, and mowed, and screamed 
to the utter suppression of all other business. Nor 
did they rest content with oral demonstration. 
They performed all sorts of antics; amongst other, 
they caught each his neighbour by the tail, and 
then forming living chains, they let themselves 
down from the lofty branches, and swung like 
great pendulums to and fro, scattering the huma 
crowd from the orb of their gyration, and screall- 
ing frantically at the fun. 

‘* It seemed to the Darien priests that there was 
no denying such a sign. With solemn awe they 
watched each evolution of the monkey mysteries; 
and—when the living chains, doubling themselves 
up, and recovering their lofty branches, broke isto 
individual links and scampered off among the tre 
tops, startling great flocks of roosting parroquets 
and scattering far and wide the wild sounds of thet 
aérial procession—the priests with one accord int: 
mated to their king that the gods were indeed well 
pleased ! 

‘‘ Accordingly, a treaty was forthwith made and 
ratified. Full freedom was given to the Scots ® 
settle in the land and enjoy it. Between them4 
the native Dariens there was declared to be ‘ Peact, 
as long as rivers ran, and gold was found 2 
Darien.’” 

The disastrous issue of an expedition which 
promised so fair is most graphically told, bu 
we must refer our readers to Mr. Warburton’ 
pages for the sequel, and the further fortunes 
of the Merchant Prince. 

In taking our leave of this—it is to be 
feared—last literary performance of one of w 
most eminent writers,—we recommend ! 
abounding in all the grace, variety, and vig 
of style which adorn his former popu 
works, and as a romance embodying mag 
ings of intense interest. 








Literary Fables. From the Spanish of Yriarte 
By Robert Rockliff. Longman and Co. 
SPANISH genius has produced one imme 
work, which is known from Cadiz t0 
Ganges, from China to Peru. The Flow® 
of Chivalry and his trusty Squire are au 
liarly known to the inhabitants of region’ ™ 
removed from the cork groves of Andal 
or the plains of La Mancha. We can lit 


join in the sarcasm of Montesquieu. 
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Spaniards have; but it is certainly the one 
that is best known to foreigners,—the great 
contribution of Spain to the intellectual in- 
heritance of mankind. While France and 


Italy, Germany and England, were imparting | 


lights to one another, and to the whole human 
family, despotism and the Inquisition suc- 
ceeded in crushing the noble character of the 
romantic Spaniard, and reduced the com- 
positions in a language the finest of Rome's 


dialects to a collection of ballads, light plays, | 


and romances. For several generations no 
lessons In apo gd came from Spain, no 
discussions in morals or in politics, no treatise 
on the wealth of nations, no discoveries in 
science, no trophies of art or genius. Yet, to 
the inquirers who ventured to see what 
Spanish literature contained, it presented not 
a few treasures of great beauty and elegance— 
the songs of Christian and Moorish chivalry, 
the amusing histories of many an adventurer, 
the stately narrative of Mariana, and the 
histories of the discovery and conquest of the 
New World. 

After the war of the succession at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and the 
more general intercourse of Spain with other 
nations, had let in some of the light possessed 
by the rest of Europe, several authors on 
various subjects became known beyond the 
Peninsula, and among them Don Thomas de 
Yriarte, a translation of whose Fables is now 
before us. Yriarte was born in 1750, on the 
island of Teneriffe, and educated at Madrid 
under the auspices of his uncle, Don Juan de 
Yriarte, of the king’s library. From the age of 
twenty-one he was distinguished at court for 
his accomplishments, both in ancient and 
modern literature. He was employed in the 
office of Foreign Affairs and in the War 
Department, and being greatly occupied, his 
opportunities for indulging his poetical taste 
were much diminished. He wrote a didactic 
poem on music, published in 1780, and favour- 
ably known both in his own country and in 
Italy and France. In 1782 his Fables ap- 
peared. In 1786 he was summoned before 
the Inquisition as one infected with the new 
French philosophy. He died in 1791. A 
considerable portion of his writings consists 
of translations and personal controversies ; 
the translations (says Ticknor) made with 
skill, and the quarrels managed with spirit 
and wit, but neither of them important enough 
to be now remembered. 

It is upon his Fables that his reputation 
now exclusively rests. In the apologues of 
-Esop, Phedrus, and La Fontaine, the 
speakers (arbores loquuntur, non tantum fere) 
il Pg mpi “aig instruction to 
sisinted Fags Rs nera 3 but Yriarte has_re- 
the e-Bay er — are all original, to 
pr Pass ‘a ‘ pi agp and follies of men 
of the Frile, le e@ itor of the first edition 
iwitiede ora, > Fa hie remarks ‘that the 
pai pied sapeion . bles have noticed in the 
sheet ri Taree which may be made 
al Md “ fy Seorogp of life and 
feelings “sie use the brutes evidently have 

s* and passions; but as they neither 


rea write. 3 . 
oe te, it was much more difficult to 
Serve 


tl ; vars’ > . ; 
‘© precepts which could be useful as a rule 


= to authors.” 


th But in eH of all difficulties, 


lene Oe ce 80 judicious, and the versi- 
different bee eful and various (nearly forty 
ween Pg asures being used), that they 
lost 4 ° received at first, and have never 

their popularity 


as if that were any blot upon them.” 


of quite a different opinion :— 





are bas Pree them any peculiarities which had | , 

> Jlalogy to the vices of literature, or to| and amidst a shout of disapprobation, and 
the jeers of the monkey, the elephant con- | 
cluded by telling them that his observations 
were general, and not pointed at any in- 
dividual ; | 
about his remarks took blame to himself, | 
while those who were ungalled listened 
- Some of the literary | patiently. 


maxims which Yriarte inculeates are the 
following:—‘“ We should have regard to the 
quality of a work, and not to the time spent 
in making it.” ‘*One may easily make a 
show by quoting and praising the great men 
of antiquity; the merit is to imitate them.” 


‘Those who corrupt their native idiom have | 


no better revenge than to give the name of 
Purists to those who speak with propriety, 
6 Let 
no one presume to think himself an author 
merely because he writes a flimsy preface or 
notes to another man’s work.” ‘* We should 
study the original authors, and not copyists or 
bad translators. A starling who wanted to 
learn to speak, instead of taking lessons from 
man, took a parrot for his master, and then 
imparted to a magpie the miserable jargon 
he had learned.” 

Mr. Rockliff has done a service to literature 
by producing a translation of Yriarte, and 
although he is far from having attained the 
graceful variety of the author’s versification, 
he has at least, in imitation of him, tried 
metres of many sorts. He seems aware of 
one of his deviations from the original—viz. 
being in too many instances paraphrastical. 
He certainly is abundantly so. One Fable 
of nine lines is expanded into thirty by the 
translator. There are too frequent attempts 
at punning, for which, assuredly, there is no 
warrant in the original. Perhaps the shortest 
way to give our readers an idea, both of the 
original and the translation, will be to make 
a few extracts from the Prologo or Introduc- 


tion. The lesson to be taught is this— 
that no individual should be offended at 


what is meant for general application. The 
orator is the elephant, who, seeing many 
abuses becoming fashionable in the animal 
world, called them together to advise a re- 
formation. He courteously saluted the as- 
sembled multitude by waving his trunk, and 
discoursed with great gravity on the hurtful 
vices which prevailed—sloth, affectation, igno- 
rance, and envy. Many of his auditors ap- 
plauded him. 


‘* El Cordero inocente, 
La siempre fiel Paloma, 
El leal Perdiguero, 

La Abeja artificiosa, 

El Caballo obediente, 
La Hormiga ofanadora, 
El habil Xilguerillo, 

La simple Mariposa,” 


Thus translated by Mr. Rockliff:— 


‘‘ The virtuous portion of the crew, 
(But these, alas! were very few), 
Received with open acclamation 
The honest debts oration. 

The gentle lambkin skipt with glee ; 

And blithely hummed the busy bee. 

The faithful dog, the patient steer, 

The dove, the emmet, and the deer, 

By different tokens of applause, 

Evineed their zeal in virtue’s cause. 

The meek ass, with a joyous bray, 
Approved the speech; and, strange to say, 
The horse assented by a—vay.” 


Some of these lines are pleasing, but not 


like the original, especially the last word of 
the last line. 


The lion, tiger, fox, eagle, and vulture were | 


** So foul a libel on a bird, (another pun,) 
The vulture vowed was never heard;”’ 


that whoever was too sensitive 








We can afford room for only one more of 


| Mr. Rockliff’s translations :-— 


** Los que quieren hacer 4 dos partidos, suelen consequir al 
desprecio de ambos. 
‘“THE LION AND THE RAGLE, 


** As once, perplex'’d with cares of state, 
The lion and the eagle sate 
In earnest consultation— 
For like the autocrats of men, 
They held a congress now and then, 
To put down innovation— 


** Among their topics of complaint, 
Enough to vex a brute or saint, 
The eagle grumbled sadly, 
That —though the bulk of them were bad— 
Of all the subjects that he had, 
The bat behaved most badly. 


** «This thing,’ he cried, ‘this nondescript, 





Whom nature in mistake equipp’d, 
A mouse with wings of leather, 
Climbs to my skyey palace oft, 
And passes for a bird aloft, 
Altho’ without a feather. 


**¢ But quickly, if a quarrel rise 
Away the renegado flies, 
And dropping earthward, mutters 
That he’s a real quadruped, 
And better born and better bred 
Than any bird that flutters. 


** © Tn short, the wretch in turn attacks 
Both bird and beast behind their backs, 
And even dares to slander 
At times our royal selves, alas! 
And savs that you are half an ass, 
And I am quite a gander.’ 
‘© ¢ What! half an ass!’ the lion cried, 
‘My majesty thus vilified ! 
The bat—by all that’s regal— 
No more shall tread the earth, I swear.’ 
* Nor shall it ever mount in air 
Again,’ replied the eagle. 


** And thus from earth and air outlaw’d, 
(For both the monarchs are abroad 
By day in their dominions), 

The bat is forced to shun the light, 
And only dares to ply by night 

His solitary pinions, 


** So merchant authors—they who range 
Between Parnassus and the Change, 
Sole denizens of neither— 
Who seek to play a double game, 
To grub for gold and fly at fame, 
Are seldom bless'd with either.” 

Mr. Rockliff dedicates the work to his sons, 
but there is a form of speech at page 113, 
which he would hardly wish them to use. 
Excepting this, and the author’s propensity to 
common-place puns, we think he has done a 
service to literature by his translation of 
Yriarte; and if he induces some who have 
leisure and opportunity to consult the origi- 
nal, he will have been the means of introduc- 
ing them to a pleasant and instructive com- 
panion. 





The Head of the Family; a Novel. By the 
Author of “ Olive,” and ‘*The Ogilvies.” 
Chapman and Hall. 

Tue merit of this novel lies less in its story, 

which consists of a re-arrangement of rather 

threadbare materials, than in the literary skill 
shown in its treatment, and the te agg indi- 





' cations of a fine vein of moral feeling in the 


writer. ‘The Head of the Family,’ Ninian 
Greme, is an Edinburgh writer to the signet, 





| Having devoted himself to this duty, 


on whom the responsibility of supporting a 
large family of brothers and sisters has de- 
volved by the early death of his parents. 

his task 
of self-sacrifice is rendered peculiarly severe 
by the necessity of subduing a passionate 
attachment which springs up insensibly in his 
heart for Hope Ansted, a young lady, whom 
the neglect of a spendthrift father has added 


'to Mr. Greme’s already too numerous re- 


sponsibilities. The growth of this attach- 
ment, and the fiery conflict which he wages 
with it, are admirably told. It is a radical 
defect, however, that its object is a person 
altogether unworthy of so strong a feeling, 
being herself incapable of any deep and 
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abiding emotion. Life undoubtedly presents 
us with similar anomalies, but for the pur- 
poses of art we hold there should always be 
some proportion kept, as to strength of cha- 
racter and passion, between the lovers in 
whose fortunes we are called to sympathise. 
The key of her character is thus given:— 


‘‘Hers was the nature of many—nay, of most 
women, gentle and good; loving—not with that 
rare ideal devotion, pure as the tenderness of an 
angel, yet strong and self-sustaining as the passion 
of a man—but with the mild sweetness which is 
ever ready to answer love with love, so that the 
first who worthily woos is almost sure to win.” 


And, as if to prove, in spite of the writer's 
own apparent admiration of women of this 
plastic order, what a sorry business they 
usually make in the selection of their mates, 
Hope Ansted, although in daily contact with 
the watchful silent attentions of Ninian 


Greme’s manly nature, in which no woman of 


ordinary, not to say of fine instincts, could 
have failed to read his deep devotion, drops 
with the utmost readiness into the arms of a 
handsome scoundrel, ‘ with something grand 
and medieval in the turn of his head,” whose 
“worthy wooing” of the maid is succeeded 
by the heartless neglect of the wife. 
romance has one purpose to fulfil more im- 
portant than another, it is to warn such 
“gentle loving natures” to cultivate judg- 
ment and self-respect, and not to encourage 


their weakness under the pretty names of 


mild sweetness and womanly gentleness. In 
the present case, the reader is apt to lose all 
patience with the hero for wasting so much 
strong feeling upon a woman so radically 


feeble, and to see their union at the close of 


the book with an indifference almost amount- 
ing to contempt. 
this part of the story, however, there is much 


to admire, as, for example, in the following, | 


where Ninian first discovers the secret of his 
own heart. 
a dangerous illness:— 


** He went at length to carry her down stairs. 
That was the most brilliant part ofthe plan. Ninian 
looked so pleased to see her childish delight, and 
told ber gaily, ‘that he would carry her from 
thence to Constantinople, if it would do her any 
good. Besides she was such a little light creature 
——a mere feather to a great powerful man like him.’ 
And for once in his life, Ninian looked with some 
little pride at the reflection of his fine manly person 
in the mirror. 

“* *T'm strong, if I'm no bonnie,’ said he, laugh- 
ing. ‘ You are not afraid to trust me with your 
valuable little self, Hopet You know I am only 
going down stairs—not up to the top of a mountain 
—you remember that story we once read of the 
German princess being carried up a hill by—by——’ 
He broke off in his sentence, but Hope finished it 
merrily, 

‘* * By her lover—was it not! And he died on the 
top, poor fellow! Truly Iam glad the journey is 
only down stairs, for I should not like to kill my 
kind guardian as she killed her lover.’ 

** Ninian was silent. 

“«*T have not vexed you, have I, with turning 
your pet story into a jest” continued Hope, 
anxiously. ‘You know I am not clever like Tinie, 
but I always admire whatever you tell me to admire.’ 

‘* He patted her on the head—called her a good 
child, and lifted her in his strong arms. But as he 
held her there, poor little trembling thing! close 
to his breast, the German story entered his mind 
-—strangely—-wildly. A dizziness came over him, 
he even ages. Hope faintly screamed. 

“* Don't be frightened, my child—my love— 
my darling!’ said he. The words—words that he 
had never used before, not even to Tinie, burst 
from him unawares; he was scarcely conscious of 
them, till afterwards. And to Hope, from the 





If 


In individual passages of 


Hope Ansted is recovering from 





great difference between her years and his, they 
seemed quite natural. 

“« ‘ Never mind me—I feel quite safe—only I am 
so foolish,’ she murmured, hiding her face so as not 
to see the grim ‘descent.’ There was a curl of her 
hair trembling outside her shawl; with an impulse 
impossible to resist Ninian pressed his lips upon 
it. None saw the action—Hope never knew it; 
but it betrayed the truth. It was a kiss—the last 
of calm affection, the first of passionate love. He 
knew now that the creature he held in his arms, 
dear as his life, was to him the woman and not the 
child. ; 

“ He laid her down—she leaned on Lindsay’s 
breast, pale with exhaustion. But he dared not 
look at her, or speak to her. He muttered some- 
thing about leaving ‘the child’ to rest—went out 
of the room, and was not seen for hours. 

“‘ Women, and especially young women, either 
believe falsely o- judge harshly of men, in one thing. 
You, young loving creature, who dream of your 
lover by night and by day—you fancy that he does 
the same of you?’ He does not—he cannot; nor 
is it right he should. One hour, perhaps, your 
presence has captivated him, subdued him even to 
weakness; the next he will be in the world, work- 
ing his way as aman among men, forgetting for 
the time being your very existence. Possibly if 
you saw him, his outer self, hard and stern,—so 
different to the self you know—would strike you 
with pain. Or else, his inner and diviner self, 
higher than you can dream of, would turn coldly 
from your insignificant love. Yet all this must be: 
you have no right to murmur. You cannot rule a 
man’s soul—no woman ever did—except by holding 
unworthy sway over unworthy passions. Be con- 
tent if you lie in his heart, as that heart lies in his 
bosom—deep and calm, its beatings unseen, un- 
counted, oftentimes unfelt; but still giving life to 
his whole being. 

“Thus, Ninian Greme, the same day, the same 
hour that this delirium came upon him—for at all 
ages and under all circumstances love’s wakening 
is ever a delirium—went as usual to his office and 
worked. Once or twice there seemed to come 
flashing round him an inexpressible light and joy. 
He felt on his lips the touch of the soft, soft curl; 
while evermore his heart sang to itself the words, 
‘my darling, my darling.’ 

“ But still he kept working on. Truly, he had 
in him the most royal power a man can have—rule 
over his own soul.” 


So long as the authoress confines herself to 
the delineation of every-day characters, she 
keeps within the bounds of nature and truth. 
Many of her personages are drawn with con- 
siderable force, and with the strong indi- 
viduality of outline which seems to mark them 
as studies from the life. But in the character 
of Rachel Armstrong, who forms the romantic 
element of the story, and on which she has 
bestowed the utmost elaboration, the laws of 
probability in incident and consistency in 
character are signally violated. This lady is 
first introduced to us in a condition of moping 
insanity :— 

‘“‘A mournful wreck she was, but only 
regarded her mind. The shape of her head was 
magnificent. Her hair of a dark-red auburn, 
somewhat coarse in texture, as that hue generally 
is, was rolled in heavy waves over her brow. And 
what a brow! Smooth, broad, queenly, over- 
shadowing the eyes, conveying the idea of mental 
power almost beyond a woman.” 


With a good deal more of highflown 
oo? to the same effect. We are 
scarcely prepared to find that a person 
stamped by nature with the impress of such 
wonderful intellect—a self-educated Scotch 
border-farmer’s daughter, by the way—has 
entered into a marriage, constituted, not in 
facie Ecclesia, but in the more secular form, 
still recognised in Scotland, of a written 


as 





promise, seguente copuld, (of the legal effi. 


a 
cacy of which she seems to be as thorough] 
cognizant as if she had studied the tii, 
‘ Marriage’ in Erskine’s ‘ Institutes’) and then 
allowed the evidence of the promise to pass 
into her seducer’s hands! She takes, more. 
over, all his statements as to himself Upon 
trust, and yet, when, as might be expected 
he deserts her, this personage, who has, not. 
withstanding all her ‘“‘ mental power,” endap. 
gered her happiness and her reputation with 
such facility of folly, is reduced to a state of 
madness by the shame consequent upon her 
own reckless passion. Despite this palpable 
taint of lunacy, however, her fascinations 
are such, that she subdues the stern heart of 
a fiery young Presbyterian parson, rather 
more than touches that of our respectable 
writer to the signet, and sets the brain of a 
oung writer of tragedies on fire. She is 
however, equally insensible to them all, for 
one feeling, that of burning passion for her 
betrayer, which is transmuted into a demo. 
niac spirit of revenge when she discovers his 
falsehood, has eaten up all other feelings inher 
nature. Yet is this monomaniac, for mono- 
manic she is throughout, presented to wu 
soon afterwards as a great tragic actress, 
before whom the hearts of London audiences 
are bowed by the irresistible mastery of her 
genius! Has the fair authoress ever con 
sidered what are the gifts and accomplish 
ments that go to the making of a great tragic 
actress? If she has, she must have learned 
that the foremost of these is a quickness and 
breadth of sympathy, and a subordination d 
every mood of — to the laws of art, 
which are utterly inconsistent with such 
narrow, violent, and purely selfish nature # 
that of Rachel Armstrong. She is but one «i 
many, however, who mistake vehemence ft 
power, and mere physical intensity for strong 
mentalemotion. ‘ Torrents of passion,’ ‘mar 
vellous energy,’ go but a small way towards 
producing an actress who is to be called _ 
“ magnificent — inspired — sublime.” They 
are, in fact, the resources in which a wom 
of genius places the least reliance, for they 
may be counterfeited by the use of qualities 
merely physical; and yet, throughout th: 
laboured descriptions of Rachel Armstrong? 
tragic genius, these, and these only, are dwe! 
upon by the writer. The delineation of the 
nature of a great female artist demands sy 
pathies which are obviously not within (8 
author’s reach. After the exquisite pictut 
of such anature in George Sand’s * Consuelt 
every novel reader has a standard by whi 
to measure the shallowness and distortion ® 
this portraiture of Rachel Armstrong. +4” 
masterpiece of genius, if it did not deter i 
ordinary writers from approaching the su? 
ject, might, we should have thought, 
taught them the spirit in which it ought te” 
treated. Neither is the present writer less 
fault inher delineations of the personal habit 
and life of her Caledonian Siddons, that ™ 
is in depicting the elements of professi0 
excellence. For example, while she 18 es 
up as a pattern of purity and propriety: © 
find her joining an orgy in a tavern in Core 
Garden with dissipated newspaper rite 
loungers behind the scenes, and ballet-da* 
ing Aspasias, as if this were no unusua® 
with actresses in her position ; and in anol” 
ae she is represented as admitting 1 © 
odgings a roué, who, as she is aware, - 
her for the sole purpose of making dishon 


able proposals! And yet this is the actr 
2 magnificent — ins Re — sublime, — 











woman of genius, of] high feeling, and refit 
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dignity of soul! The inconsistencies of such 
a character are apparent to all, but the pre- 
tensions which are set forth in this book to 
knowledge of the habits and pursuits of mem- 
bers of the dramatic profession of the rank 
claimed for Rachel Armstrong, may convey 
false impressions of a class who are already 
too apt to be misrepresented by ignorance 
and prejudice. Where in the annals of the 
stage will the authoress find warrant for such 
a picture? The gifted women who have en- 
nobled it have been as good and unapproach- 
able by dishonour as they have been gifted. 

Let us warn the fair authoress against 
a tendency to slipshod familiarity in her 
language, which even in conversation would 
be inadmissible. Within the compass of 
one page we find the following phrases:— 
“He was just starting to his daily duties” 
—“ His manner was nothing remarkable” 
—* Passing strangers often took mightily 
to Ninian Greme;” and we might easily fill 
a column with similar vulgarisms. The cha- 
racters are for the most part Scotch, which 
may be the writer’s reason for using ‘ will’ for 
‘shall,’ and ‘shall’ for ‘ will,’ wherever that 
can best be done, to the confusion of all 
sense; but a tolerably extensive experience 
convinces us that persons of the same class, 
even in that ungrammatical region, scarcely 
carry the abuse to such an aggravating extent. 
These vices of style interfere very serious] 
with the reader’s enjoyment, and should, 
along with a general tendency to vulgarity 
in the attempt at playful ease, be avoided by 
the writer in any future work. 

We are surprised, too, to find so sensible a 
person as the authoress of this novel obviously 
is, guilty of the bad taste of prefixing to it 
the following dedication:— 

“I dedicate this book to no personal friend, but 
to one who has been for years the good influence of 
my life. Nothing she knows, or ever rhay know of 
me; yet it pleases me to offer this—probably the 
last novel I shall write for some time—to a woman, 
the mere naming of whom transcends all praise, — 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” 

In this the compliment to Mrs. Browning, 
at once extravagant and commonplace, is less 
conspicuous than the egotism of the writer. 
What is it to the public that Mrs. Browning 
has been for years the good influence of her 
life, even if the fact be so, which is more 
than questionable,—or that this is the last 
novel she may write for some time? The 
circulating libraries will not, therefore, be 
thrown into despair. If dedicated the book 
igh be, how much better to have allowed 
the author's admiration. of Mrs- Browning's 
genius. That lady ger tlikel sp pei a 
hs shart ae 7 : € Boole yg toga 
ond Gar ont Pr essed for . 1erself, for she 
there 4 ace among “ the great heirs 
mes. ae ee to attach any value to such 

ssyish adulation. 

Pid asd pointed out what have presented 
thie “eth thoy o the prominent faults of 
Wide da 2D gee ge tog writer has ob- 
she will devote more coneide recaagy gees Red 
ahd phtpoks of har enn ideration to the plan 
oh tas of ae a and confine herself 
wt ton ide: Ba ~ “ rs — her own sphere 
cause it has been pr ved fo Ring Mee nb 5 
we have noticed - oe bi pericarp 
is 80 much good eis objectionable. There 
the book, Kowever, that deere cerns in 
it will doubtless ¢. at despite of it faults 
many. e read with pleasure by 


—_—_—_s 





Leaves from the Note-Book of a Naturalist. 
By W. J. Broderip, Esq., F.R.S. J. W. 
Parker and Son. 

In the writings of the hangers-on of the 

biological sciences there is often no small 

amount of cant about ‘ field-naturalists.’ This 
term is usually applied to men who, despising 
systematic science and monographic labour, 
make short excursions among wild flowers and 
singing birds, and on their return home write 


rhapsodies about their brief experiences. | 


Their pens are, in most instances, endowed 


with a quality exactly analogous with that | 


; 


; 


} 





popularly termed ‘gab,’ when tongues are | 


spoken of. They hold hardworking anato- 


mists, and minutely-laborious investigators of | 
species, in equal and undisguised dislike. | 
hey delight in the English names of cock- | 





Arab had heard with something very like incredu- 
lity. The company stood in a semicircle, and at a 
respectful distance. There was not much difficulty 
in getting a front place, but those behind pressed 
the bolder spectators rather inconveniently forward. 

‘‘ Standing in the open space the old Arab said 
something to the young one, who stooped down 
under the reptile cases on the north side of the 
room, and took out a large deal box with a sliding 
cover, which looked like a box for stowing away a 
set of Brobdignag chessmen, drew off the cover, 
thrust in his hand, and pulled out a large long naia 
haje. After handling it and playing with it a little 
while, he set it down on the floor, half squatted 
close to it, and fixed his eye on the snake. The 
serpent instantly raised itself, expanded its hood, 


' and turned slowly on its own axis, following the eye 


| 


i 


chafers and cock-sparrows, and scarcely con- | 
ceal their contempt for Linnzeus and the 


nomenclature he invented. They believe 
that no man who is tied to a museum, or 


whose duties necessarily limit his studies | 


within the confines of 
stand the beauties of the animal and vegetable 
worlds. They never read books if they can 
help it, though very anxious that others 
should read their own. 
over all parts of Britain, here and there, and 


some few are nestled even in the great metro- | 


polis itself. They have no faith in collections, | 


and doubt the utility of zoological and | smiling bitterly at his excited antagonist. 


botanical gardens, unless the animals in the 
former could be allowed to run wild, and the 
plants in the latter permitted to intermingle 
and intertwine in unsystematic confusion. 


These so-called ‘ field-naturalists’ seem to | 


forget that the majority of our best workers 
in the cabinet and herbarium have enjoyed 
experiences over land and amid sea, beside 
which their suburban walks and_ holiday 


excursions must look small indeed. They | 
| if, as the country people say, something had come 


forget, too, that among those naturalists, 
properly so called, who have not had the 


good fortune to enjoy the delights of travel | 


and adventurous research, there are many 


who, through careful study of the works of | aokant, 


} 
| 
i 
| 
| 


sondon, can under- | 


They are scattered | 


of the young Arab, turning as his head, or eye, or 
body turned. Sometimes it would dart at him, as 
if to bite. He exercised the most perfect command 
over the animal. All this time the old Arab stood 
still, pensively regarding the operation; but pre- 
sently he also squatted down, muttering some 
words, opposite to the snake. He evidently affected 
the reptile more strongly than his more mercurial 
relative, though he remained motionless, doing 
nothing that I could see but fixing his eyes upon 
the snake, with his face upon a level with the 
raised head of the serpent, which now turned all its 
attention to him, and seemed to be in a paroxysm 
of rage. Suddenly it darted open-mouthed at his 


| face, furiously dashing its expanded whitish-edged 


| 
| 


jaws into the dark hollow cheek of the charmer, 


who still imperturbably kept his position, only 
I was 


| very close, and watched very narrowly ; but though 
_ the snake dashed at the old Arab’s face and into it 


| four-in-hand style. 


more than twice or thrice with its mouth wide 
open, I could not see the projection of any fang. 
‘Then the old Arab, who, it was said, had had 
the gift of charming serpents in his family for a 
long series of years, opened another box, and took 
out four or five great lizards, and provoked the naia 
with them, holding them by the tails in a sort of 
Then the youth brought out a 
cerastes, which I observed seemed overpowered, as 


over it. He placed it on the floor, but this serpent 


'did not raise itself like the naia, but, as the 


the masters in science, and equally careful | 
examination of the invaluable accumulations | 
of natural objects brought together in mu- | 


seums through the toils and daring of true 
in his hand, put it in his bosom, went to another 


labourers in the field, have mastered, even to 
the minutest details, one or more departments 
of natural history, and thus duly qualified 


charmer stooped to it, moved in a very odd, 
agitated manner, on its belly, regarding him 
I thought the serpent was going to fly at 
the lad, but it did not He took it up, played with 
it, blew or spit at it, and then set it down, appa- 
rently sick, subdued, aud limp. He then took it up 
again, played with it a second time, gathered it up 


box, drew the lid, and brought out more snakes, 


themselves for the high position and deserved | 


authority conceded to them. Such is the 
author of the delightful volume now before 
us, filled as it is with the choicest fruits 
of extensive reading, not unmingled with 
original notes on the manners of living 
creatures, and the organization of dead ones, 
many of them the result of attentive studies 
in that admirable school of ‘ vertebratology,’ 
our unrivalled Zoological Gardens. How the 
spirit of Gilbert White may find worthy work 
within the smoky boundaries of Regent's 
Park, such notices as the following graphic 
description of the snake-charming that not 
ve 
curiosity of Londoners will show:— 

‘‘On the 26th of May, the day on which I first 
saw the hippopotamus, I witnessed the performance 
of the Arab snake-charmers, of whom I have already 
spoken. After their dinner they came from the 
giraffe-house, proceeding along the gravel-walk to 
the reptile-house, on the floor of which, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, or a little later, the per- 
formance took place. The charmers took up 4 


ons at the end of the house, opposite to the | 


odging of the great Pythons, of whose size the old 


ong ago excited the unquenchable 


one of which was another naia, and the others of a 


most venomous kind. 
‘‘Now there were two naias, with heads and 


bodies erect, obeying, apparently, the volition of 


the charmers. One of the snakes bit the youth on 
the naked hand, and brought the blood; but he 
only spat on the wound and scratched it with his 
nail, which made the blood flow more freely. Then 
he brought out more lizards of a most revolting 
aspect. By this time the floor of the reptile-house, 
that formed the stage of the charmers, began to 
put one in mind of the incantation scene in Der 
Freischutz, only that the principal performers 
looked more like the Black Huntsman and one of 
his familiars than Max and Caspar, and the en- 
chanters’ circle was surrounded with fair ladies 
and their well-dressed lords, instead of the appalling 
shapes which thronged round the affrighted hunts- 
man at the casting of the charmed bullets. The 
Arabs, holding the snakes by the tails, let their 
bodies touch the floor, when they came twisting 
and wriggling on towards the spectators, who now 


backed a little upon the toes of those who pressed 


| 





them from behind. Sometimes the charmers would 
loose their hold, when the serpents, as if eager to 
escape from their tormentors, rapidly advanced 
upon the retreating ring ; but they always caught 
them by the tails in time, and then made them 
repeat the same advances. I kept my position in 
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front throughout, and had no fear, feeling certain 
that Mr. Mitchell, and those under whose superin- 
tendence this highly amusing and instructive esta- 
blishment is so well conducted, would not have 

ermitted the exhibition to take place, if there had 
coun the least danger. Besides this, I observed 
that the charmers only used their own serpents, 
which they had, I presume, brought with them; 
and I confess that the impression upon my mind 
was, that they had been rendered innoxious by 
mechanical means.” 


If ever the unicorn be dethroned from his 
accustomed seat beside the — arms, we 
hope his place may be taken by the a - 
agente This charming monster has waggled 

is way into the affections of all true Britons, 
and in his present plump and happy-looking 
condition might fairly stand as an emblem of 
our country in its highest state of prosperity. 
Moreover, like a Briton, he is an amphibious 
animal, quite at home on the land, most 
active and formidable when in the water. 
The unicorn has never deigned to come 


among us, long as we have adored him; the | 
hippopotamus has not only come, but made | 
himself perfectly at home and happy among | 


us. Everybody is interested in his progress, 


growth, and even in his companions, for, | 


assuredly, his worthy and very intelligent 


Arab keeper shares in the general sympathy, | 
and is gradually becoming as essential to the | 


English nation as the royal coachman, or 
any other great officer of state. Tver 
memorandum respecting our fat friend at the 


=. has its value, and fortunate is he in| 
ing visited occasionally by Mr. Broderip. | 


One note out of many about him, full of 
valuable data for his future biographer, we 
will quote:— 


‘‘ 6th Oct.—I to the Zoological Garden, and in | 


my way to the hippopotamus came upon a late 
hatch of six young black swans not long out of the 
egg, walking with their affectionate mother, the 
proud father strutting in advance ready to do 
battle with all comers, and as if he defied the 
world. 
broken her horn at the base, or rather loosened it 
at the suture, so that it went quite back. But the 
keeper set it cleverly, and it is now in place, 
exalted, like that of her namesake by Brother 
Jonathan; so that she carries her head as proudly 
and symmetrically as any giraffe of them all. 

‘* The great tortoise had cuddled intoa corner of 
his house, as if he felt the approach of winter. 

‘* Hippo was in his bath. When he sinks he 


puts back his ears, and closes them to keep out the | 


water. A larve vegetable marrow was thrown to 
him by Hamet. He mumbled it for some time in 
the water, and below the surface as well as above, 
making an impression on the fruit but not break- 
ing it. When below the surface he would let it out 
of his mouth, and then rise after it as it floated to 
the top, trying his young teeth upon it. At last 
his vegetable appetite appeared to be roused. He 
brought it to one of the steps of his bath, and, 
reposing, set to work upon it in good earnest, with 


all but his head still in the water, succeeded in | 


breaking it, bit off pieces, chewed them with a 
slow, champing, snapping motion, without any 
lateral grinding, and swallowed them. He had 
previously been offered green maize, which he 
inumbled, broke, and played with, but did not eat, 
so far as I could see. Boiled carrots and kohl-riibe 
were more to his taste; and he had eaten freely of 
them before the experiment of the raw vegetable 
marrow was made. All this looks like a healthy 
state of stomach, and I cannot help hoping that his 
careful attendants will bring him through the 
winter. 
left, but is now reconciled to the absence of his 
kind Hamet at night, and sleeps by himself very 
comfortably. In short, his conduct entirely justifies 
the epithet conferred on him by Mr. Dickens, who 
has immortalized ‘ The Good Hippopotamus.’” | 


Looked in upon Jenny Lind, who had | 4 . 
| During long and glorious ages of the history | 


He was rather fractious at first on being | 


Had it not been that this volume 1s a 
reprint of a series of ge that appeared 
originally in one of our best magazines, we 
should have commented more fully on, and 
given more ample specimens of, its amusing 
and instructive contents. It is sure to diffuse 
a sound taste for natural history, and can 
boast of literary merit equal to its scientific 
excellence. It is a fine example of the gvod 
services that can be rendered to science by 
the intellectual employment of the leisure 
hours of an accomplished gentleman, whose 
laborious public duties occupy no small por- 
tion of his time. 








The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Heraldry 
founded upon Facts. By J. R. Planche, 
F.S.A. W. N. Wright. 

Tr is not the easiest thing in the world to 

review a treatise on heraldry. Few of our 
readers would be amused or interested with 

'two or three dry discussions on individual 

‘armorial bearings. Extracts from such a 

book are almost impossible. And we cannot 

look upon it as a very interesting question 
| whether, as many writers on the subject sus- 
| tain, heraldry is one of the most important of 
all sciences, or, as some pretend, it be of no 
importance at all. 

For ourselves we look upon heraldry as 
simply one of those branches of knowledge 





Y | which is usefulin its proper place. ‘The origin 


of the science—if it may properly be called a 
science—is intimately interwoven in the origin 
of history. When men became distinguished, 
and felt themselves animated by those natural 
feelings of pride and ambition which distine- 


tion generates, they sought some method of 
marking to the eye their position, and, as the 
first means of distinction were military talents | 
-and courage, no readier method presented | 
| itself than that of placing a distinguishing | 
sign or symbol on the shield, as the most con- | 


spicuous of the warrior’s accoutrements. 


of the world such symbols were adopted 


amongst almost all peoples, and there can be | 
no doubt that they constituted heraldry in | 
But | 
each armorial bearing was the badge of the | 
individual, and spoke of himself but not of | 


_the simplest acceptation of the word. 


_his family. It was under the feudalism of 
the middie ages only that heraldry was, or 
perhaps could be, reduced to a system such as 
it presents in our days. As far as we can 
trace it, the adoption of armorial bearings as 
family badges began in the latter half of the 
twelfth century. This is a fact which we 
believe is generally acknowledged, but we 
doubt much whether, as some suppose, the 
crusades had anything to do with it, or 
whether it was anything more than a natural 
accompaniment of the peculiar progress of 
society in that age. It is pce 1 agp 
this is a circumstance noticed neither by Mr. 
Planché nor, we believe, by any other writer 
on the subject—that the period of the adoption 
| of armorial bearings as family badges was 
exactly that in which family names or sur- 
/names were coming into existence in the 
| middle, and in some degree into the lower 


classes of society, among whom they were | 


| what the others were to the aristocracy. 


noxious feudal system of the middle ages. 
As long as such a thing as pride of ancestry 
exists, this simplest and surest form of ex- 
pressing it, once invented, can hardly fail to 





be preserved with it ; and there is no groate 
proof how natural this sort of pride is, thy 
the feeling which is daily becoming strong 
among our Transatlantic brethren, salt 
driving them, we understand, in crowds to th. 
herald’s office in the mother country. With 
such feelings, heraldry is of course a pleasj 
study, and from the very fact of its forme 
importance it is with many a useful study; 
for, although we are not inclined to give it y 
prominent a place in the helps to histor 
even as Mr. Planché would give it, yet j 
often enables us to trace a small link, or illys. 
trate a fact, which would otherwise be broke, 
or obscure. 

Without, therefore, considering it as , 

matter of much account when and hoy 
heraldry originated—the one has been ascer. 
tained with sufficient accuracy, and the othe 
must ever remain obscure—we are prepared 
to regard heraldry as a useful science, and 
to approve of every attempt to make it simpk 
and correct. We have always considered 
Mr. Planché to be a good herald, and heis 
known to every one as a popular writer, 
His ‘ Pursuivant at Arms’ is one of the best 
introductions to this science that could k 
nt in the hands of the student. Mr, 
-Janché has entered upon his subject on 
amore; he has carefully sifted and weighed 
all the authorities from the time of the fir 
writers on the subject to the present, and he 
has constructed a simple and plain system, 
which is presented to the student in a very 
popular manner. 








Etudes sur le Passé et V Avenir del Artillene. 
Par Louis Napoléon Bonaparte, Président 
de la République Frangaise. Paris: De 
maine. 

Autnover we feel, in common with the 

immense majority of our countrymen of al 

classes and all creeds, burning indignation # 

Louis Bonaparte’s foul treason and _fouler 

perjury—at his horrible assassination d 

peaceable citizens, and his abominable expt 

triation of the best, the noblest, and the mos 
patriotic of his countrymen—at his infamous 
suppression of all a people’s liberties, and his 
atrocious persecution and silencing of 
press, and of writers and authors—although 
we feel this, it would not become us, becaus 


it would be unjust, to deny that he possess 
literary talent of no mean order, and that, 


fortune had made him a simple homme é 
lettres, instead of le neve de mon oncle, 8 
almost certain that, by this time, he wo 
have achieved a tolerably respectable amoutl! 
of literary greatness. Whoever, in fact, 
read his speeches or proclamations in Fren 
must have been struck by the manly elegant 
and vigour of their style, and by a certall 
originality of thought and expression; 
the same qualities are displayed in his pu 
lished wile a 2 

The book, of which the first two volume 
are before us—one having been published 1B 
1846, the other a few weeks ago—is, 
suppose, intended to be the principal foud 
tion of the author’s literary fame, and per 
haps he may hope that it will in some T / 
spects redeem the infamy of his political : 


| _ Artillery has always | his hobt 

ee . J+} 4 i been his hobby, ’ 

Thus, as it exists at the present day, heraldry | . +4 . 
is one of the least objectionable relics of the | 


because mon oncle commenced his careet 
an artilleryman, partly because he himse! 
Was accustomed to blaze away as captain”, 
the artillery in the militia of the Canton 
Thurgau; and he has always attached My ; 


nitely more importance to his book 0B 
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% justice to say that he has taken an immensity 
~ of pains in collecting materials from all pos- 


~ sible sources. 
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before cannon came into use, and what effect 
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" Jery than to his famous socialist productions, 
A : Tr 

or than even his not less famous Napoleonic 

“ideas” on the art of government. It is but 






They trace with fidelity the 
_ progress of fire-arms, and their influence in 
war. They show what fortified places were 


eannon had on them. They contrast the long 


: sieges of by-gone days, with artillery drawn 
by oxen, and when once fixed almost immove- 


able, with that in use in modern times. They 
detail the various improvements effected, and 
the reasons why, and the advantages derived 
from them; and they give descriptions of 
- several notable sieges. All this comes under 


the head of “useful information;” and though | 


a good deal of it is of a mere technical charac- 
ter, and as such interesting only to the soldier, 
it may be profitable to the historical and gene- 
ral reader. It is enlivened with some episodes 
of war cleverly narrated, and we notice 
amongst them one or two in which the 
English are represented to have been worsted 
by the French, and especially an account 

from an ancient chronicle of the manner in 
which Joan of Arc raised the siege of Orleans 
in defiance of the English cannon, when, as 
Shakspere says, she cried— 

‘* Advance our waving colours on the walls; 


Rescued is Orleans from the English wolves: 
Thus Joan la Pucelle hath performed her word.” 


Treating only of the past, the two volumes 


are, strictly speaking, only a compilation; | 
and it almost seems, from the elaborate and | 
_ needless trouble which Louis Napoleon has 
_ taken to mention authorities for his state- 
ments, that he is willing to have them so con- 


sidered. However, in the three volumes 
which have yet to come to complete the work, 
_he will, if his promise be fulfilled, be quite 
original, as he is to develop technical ques- 
_ tions, and to state his own views on artillery. 
We cannot help wishing that he may very 
soon be able to devote himself exclusively to 
this literary undertaking; for then we should, 
‘probably, have a good book the more and 
_ a tyrant the less. 














NOTICES. 

| listorical Essays. By John Coleman. Hatchards. 
‘To the first and most elaborate of the essays in 
this volume, ‘On French Socialism,’ recent and 
current events in France give peculiar interest. 
Written in 1850, the subsequent history of French 


rguments of that paper, in which the objects and 
plans of socialism receive a fair and full examina- 
tion. The author shows a thorough acquaintance 
With both the social and political ‘state of France 
and with national usages and character. Histo. 
Pical and statistical facts are skilfully united and 
Prought to bear upon the arguments and reflections 
of the essay. A more faithful and forcible picture 
ef the present state of French society we have not 
, lsewhere lately seen. The political aspect of 
ffairs is all changed since the 2nd of December ; 
ut the social state is not much different under 


rote. There are two other essays on French 
wjects, entitled ‘Historical Fraoments.’ one on 
the Merovingian Kings,’ and the other on ‘Causes 
of the Revolution of 1789.’ te 
ral ged des : but animated narration of the 
ir Ae: ch they refer. These fragments are 
‘. te cnn, essays to the time of the revolu- 
elias Canes the causes, remote and 
wrllakin” a. Pre aeiny that great movement 
aie Sty 1 e si ote 1 of the court and times of 

. is admirably drawn ; and the character 











_aclear and copious account. 
' searches there are embodied, in the present treatise, 


lities confirms and illustrates the statements and | 


'will not be found in any other single volume on 


l is van * i 
us Napoleon from what it was when Mr. Coleman | 


: These are marked by | 
milar historical knowledge and sound judgment, | 


the G 
© Grand Monarque, Madame de Maintenon, | 


| scribed. 


| been made of the most recent travels in these 


Fenelon, Pascal, Colbert, Moliére, and many of the 


conspicuous names of that period, are vividly por- 
trayed. With equal success Mr. Coleman treats of 
English history, in his ‘ Essay on the English Revo- 
lution of 1640,’ of which he gives an impartial but 
a spirited and interesting account. In the ‘ Essay 
on Edmund Waller,’ there is a mixture of historical 
and literary matter; and in that on Collins the 
poet, there is much solid and agreeable literary 


criticism. Although we are deterred by the variety 


of its contents from giving a longer review of Mr. 
Coleman’s volume, we must express our high sense 
of the excellence both of the matter and the style 
of these essays. We are surprised that an author 
with information and judgment so mature has not 
made himself before this known in the literary 
world. Always excepting the brilliant articles of 
Macaulay in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ there is no 
historical writer in our periodical literature supe- 
rior to Mr. Coleman, either in the soundness and 
extent of his views, or the force and clearness of 
his style. This is high praise, but we are sure that 
all who read this volume will deem it just. If Mr. 








| 


Coleman could take up some period of our English | 


annals not preoccupied by other historians, instead 
of scattering his labours in miscellaneous essays, 
he has every qualification for producing a work 
that would take its place in our national literature. 
Biblical Antiquities ; with some collateral subjects, 
illustrating the Languages, Geography, and Early 
History of Palestine. By F. A. Cox, D.D. 
John J.Griffin and Co. 
THIS volume forms one of the treatises of the new 
octavo edition of the ‘Encyclopzedia Metropolitana,’ 
and comprises a variety of subjects, which may be 


grouped under the general title of ‘ Biblical Anti- | 


quities.’ The origin, history, customs, manners, 
laws, and religion, of the Jewish nation are de- 
Of the Hebrew Janguage and literature 
a short but satisfactory sketch is given. Some 
account is also added of modern Judaism, and the 
condition of the Jews in different countries at the pre- 
sent time. To the geography and natural history 
of Palestine several chapters are devoted, and in 
the illustration of this part of the subject use has 


parts, such as the American expedition to the 
Jordan under Lieutenant Lynch. But the most 
elaborate and most interesting part of the volume is 
that which relates to the antiquities of the Hebrew 
nation, their civil and religious polity, their 
domestic life and manners, and their various insti- 
tutions. On these subjects Dr. Cox has furnished 
With his own re- 


various contributions by the Revs. T. Hartwell 
Horne, Dr. Molesworth, Dr. M‘Caul, and G. C. 
Renouard, prepared for the former edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia.’ Not only on Biblical antiquities, 
but also on the Hebrew language and institutions, 
and modern Judaism, a variety and amount of in- 
formation are presented in Dr. Cox’s work which 


these subjects. 

A Manual of Geographical Science, Mathematical, 
Physical, Historical, and Descriptive. J. W. 
Parker and Son. 

Tuts is the first part of a geographical text-book, 

claiming to rank considerably higher than any of 

the manuals of geography at present in use. It is 
the joint production of several authors, all eminent 
or well known in the world of science, and all men 
in whom educators may put trust. The subjects 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





treated of are, first, Mathematical Geography, fully | 
and ably discussed by Professor O’Brien ; second, 
Chartography, an essay by Colonel Jackson, — it 
may be consulted with advantage by topographers | 
and surveyors ; third, Physical Geography, a closely 
printed treatise of more than 200 pages, full of | 
well-digested and condensed information—this has | 
been written by the indefatigable Prof. Ansted ; 
and fourth, some sensible chapters on the Theory 
of Description and Geographical Terminology, by 
the Rev. C. G. Nicolay, ef King’s College, who 
appears to be the editor of the whole work. A 
convenient selection of maps, illustrative of the 


leading facts of physical geography, accompanies | Dr. Bernays’ plan will be instrumental in con- 


the text, in the shape of a separate atlas. We can 
conscientiously speak of this ‘ Manual’ in terms of 
very high praise. 
Annals of the Christian Church, in Metre. By the 
Rev. George Bayldon. Rouse and Co. 
THE history of the Christian church from the 
Apostoiic age down to the Reformation is here pre- 
sented in metrical form. The author has made use 
of rhyme, he tells us, ‘from its proverbial power 
of impressing itself upon the memory.” He also 
tells us that ‘‘he has studiously avoided any display 
of poetic ornament, although aware that some por- 
tions of the subject are susceptible of it.” This 
announcement a glance at any page of the book 
renders superfluous. In such lines as the follow- 
ing a little display of * poetic ornament’ would be 
an aivantage :— 
“INCREASE OF MONACHISM. CENTURY II. 
** * Monk,’ derived from «évoc, solitary. 
Antonius, the Egyptian, led a very 
Great many people into deserts wild, 
Who at thts period were aexnru styled. 
Hilarion of Palestine his notions 
Acted upon, his system of devotions 
Enlarged, those people from the deserts led, 
And they in monasteries lived instead.” 
‘take this, from the Fifteenth Century :— 
““THE REVIVAL OF LITERATURE, 
** Literature rose anew in Italy, 
France, Britain, Spain, and also Germany. 
The Popes even furthered it, a class of men 
Not noted for their love of it till then. 
Kugenius, Nicholas, and Sixtus favoured 
It, though their patronage a little savoured 
Of ostentation, and the Medicean 
Family of Florence, and most European 
Electors, princes, emperors, and kings, 
Welcomed with joy this better state of things.” 
These extracts will suffice to show the stvle of a 
book which we would scarcely criticise for its own 
sake, but which we notice on account of the indi- 
cation it gives of the poor ideas of education too 
prevalent throughout the country, especially where 
instruction is entirely in the hands of the clergy. 
It is a mistaken idea, in the first place, to suppose 
that such metre as this is moye readily received or 
retained than plain prose, And _ besides, the 
mechanical cramming necessary in the process is 
sad work for the youthful faculties. Very much 
of the ‘education’ of our provincial grammar- 
schools and private tutors is, we fear, of this 
mechanical kind. We reviewed not long since a 
complete *‘ Encyclopaedia of Knowledge, in Verse,’ 
by some worthy clergyman, and expressed pity for 
the poor victims into whose minds it was to be 
packed. One satisfaction as to the book before us 
is, that the matter of the poetry is not only harm- 
less but instructive, being selected from the 
respectable works of Bingham and Mosheim, and 
from Wright's translation of Spanheim's ‘ Annals.’ 


cuap, 10, 


German Wordbook, or Comparative Vocabulary. 
By A. Bernays, Ph.D., of King’s College, Lon- 
don. J. W. Parker and Son. 

Dr. Bernays has for many years past done much 

to facilitate the study of his own language in this 

country. His ‘Grammar’ and ‘Exercises,’ his 

‘Anthologies’ and ‘ Handbooks,’ as they have been 

approved by the authorities of King’s College, 

so they have long and deservedly been favourites 
with the general public. But we conscientiously 
believe that by the little book now before us, Dr. 

Bernays has surpassed all his former efforts. He 

has attempted, in about 160 small pages, to show 

the great affinity which exists between our language 
and the German; to facilitate the student's labour 
by supplying him with a large number of words 
which, bytheir arrangement, may be easily remem- 
bered ; and, lastly, to draw the learner's attention 
to etymology in general, by displaying before him, 
in the simple form of a vocabulary, the develop- 
ment ofa language from a few roots and stems, 
and the formation of words by internal changes. 

Need we say that these objects have been fully 

attained? The little book contains, moreover, the 

German alphabet, the fundamental rules, and a 

variety of examples for a correct pronunciation. 

We know of no better ‘Handbook’ to recommend 

to the students of the German language, young 

and old, and we believe that a strict adherence to 
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quering a great many of the difficulties which have 
hitherto tended to make German works ‘sealed 
books’ indeed to the majority even of the edu- 
cated and learned. As for the ‘German Phrase- 
book,’ which the author announces as a sequel to 
the ‘ Wordbook,’ we expect its appearance with 
great interest and some impatience. 


Helen of Innapruck; or, The Maid of Tyrol. A 
Poem in Siz Cantos. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
A POEM avowedly composed for the amusement of 
a child, even when love and liberty are its themes, 
and Hofer of Tyrol one of its heroes, cannot be 
such as to be measured by the usual rules of criti- 
cism. A parent putting into verse a story of 
patriotism and piety for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of his little boy, has neither planned nor writ- 
ten a poem for those by whom its literary merits 
can be tested. We therefore forbear from saying 
more than that the story of the Tyrolese struggle 
for freedom is well narrated, and many of the pas- 
sages have true poetic power aad beauty. One or 
two stanzas will give an idea of the style and of the 

metre of the poem 


** For worthy of the land that gives them birth 
Are Tyrol's hardy sons, the bold, the free, 
Whose best affections round their native hearth 


Stull fondly linger, wheresoe’er they be; 

Whether in that dear isle bev 9 

Which no poor foreign exile seeks in vain, 

Or in the groves of sunny Italy, 

The flelds of France, 
The hope, which cheers their steps, their « 

Much of the poem has the air of mere narrative 
metrified, but every here and there, whetherin the 
martial or the gentler passages, the spirit of true 
poetry Appears, When Ernest, the hero of the 
tale, and the companion of Hofer, first gains Helen 
of Innspruck, 

* Ernest was blest indeed 

Who finds at last an anchorage for his soul, 

Which long perchance hath dnfted o'er the sea 

Of life, unrudder'd and without control; 

For now, as points the needle to the Ps le, 

The wanderer’s heart hath fixed itself on one, 

Who long as Time's unbroken billows roll, 

Shall reign the empress of his bosom’s throne; 
Yes, Helen gives consent, and she shall be his own.” 

Had the author altered the style of many parts 
of his volume before publication, and always writ- 
ten as if addressing men, not children, with such a 
theme, and such facility of verse, a noble poem 
might have appeared. As it is, ‘ Helen of Inn- 
apruck’ contains many fine passages, and is through- 
out written in a pleasing style and spirit. 


Charity and ita F 


nd the ser 


or vine-clad hills of Spain, 


yuntry to regain.”’ 


if blest be he 


vite. By Jonathan Edwards, 
President of the College of New Jersey. Edited, 
from the Original MSS., by the Rev. Tryon 
Edwards, D.D. Nisbet and Co. 
PRESIDENT EDWARDS is recognised in this country 
as the profoundest thinker and one of the ablest 
writers of America, ‘the metaphysician of the New 
World,’ as Dugald Stewart called him. His name 
stands high both in the literarv and the theological 
world. His treatises on the ‘ Freedom of the Will.’ 
and ‘On the Affections,’ will ever remain standard 
works in metaphysical ethical philosophy. 
He was not leas distir f and 


ruished as a faithful 
pious Christian minister. discourses, 


’ 
and 


i 
His pulpit 


while pastor of % church at Northampt nm, were 
always carefully prepared, and all hi 
hav: been pre served. 


us writer, proba 


s manuscripts 
He appears to have been a 
most volumin bly more 
any known divine except Richard Baxter. 
work of John Owen 


octavo. 


so than 
The 
to nearly thirty 


+? 
aa 


amount 
volumes Baxter's works, collected. 
would, it is said, extend to some sixty volumes, or 
from thirty to forty thousand closely-printed octavo 
The editor of this work of Edwards says 
that he has in his possession manuscripts as nume- 
rous as those of Haxter. These manuscripts have 
been kept together since the President's death, 
about a century ago, and have now been committed 
to the present editor, as sole permanent trustee, 
by the surviving grandchildren of the author. The 
discourses now published were prepared for the 
pulpit in 1738, They consist of a series of practical 
sermons on ‘Charity and its Fruits, or Christian 
Love as manifested in the Heart and Life.’ being 
lectures on the 13th chapter of St. Paul's First 


Epistle to the Corinthians, They are marked by 


} AYES 


all the depth of thought and acuteness of analysis 


for which Jonathan Edwards as a metaphysician 
was remarkable, while they also display a fulness 
of scriptural truth, and an aptness of practical ap- 
plication, which give a high idea of the author as 
a faithful and useful Christian pastor. The great 
bulk of published sermons in the present day are 
so weak and unsubstantial, that we hail such a 
contribution as this to theological literature, in- 
tellectually solid and massive, and at the same 
time addressed to the heart with the simplicity and 
earnestness of scriptural exposition. 
Journal of the Geological Society of Dublin. 
Vol. V. Part I. 
Tre Irish geologists have followed their London 


brethren in .adopting the wholesome practice of | 


demanding from their president an annual address 
on the state and progress of their science. This 
tract contains the address delivered in February 
last. 
carefully concocted document, drawn up with cri- 
ticaleare. Its author, Lieutenant-Colonel Portlock, 


| of the author. 


Like its predecessors, it is a very able and | 


is a highly-distinguished man of science, and has | 


rendered many services to geology, his favourite 
study. Official duties have lately removed him to 
the neighbourhood of London, where his presence 
is as welcome as it was in the sister-kingdom. 
The Desert Home. By Captain Mayne Reid. 
Bogue. 


A Book for boys, and well suited to its purpose. It | 
is the story of an English family settling amid | 
the wilds of North America, thrown upon their | 


own resources, and by energy and patience making 
the best of their lot. The dangers and adventures 
incidental to such a mode of life are narrated 
vividly, and with good taste. The peculiar aspects 


of the animal world in the wilderness are cleverly | 


made subservient to the course of the tale, and the | 


habits of the strange creatures of the countries | : ; PEys 
| of pictorial advice and warning is presented, in 4 


skirting the rocky mountains are portrayed with 

praiseworthy skill and truth. The volume is well 

got up; it is illustrated by Harvey, who contri- 
butes a number of very clever drawings, cut on 
wood in a sketchy and effective style. 

The Life and Trials of a Youthful Christian mn 
Pursutt of Health. By the Rev. a 2. Cheever. 
Bentley. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL sketch of an amiable young Ame- 

rican physician, written by an affectionate brother, 

whose name has of late been before the public as 
the author of several interesting works about the 

Pacific. 








SUMMARY. 


THE first part has appeared of a re-issue of Zhe | 


Portrait Gallery, with the biographies originally 


a 
mind; but there are always quiet circles, apar; 
from the busy world, where such books find came 
readers, and where their influence may be mos 
useful, as in such places crafty perverters best love 
to angle. 

The second part is now published of The State os 
Man after the Promulgation of Christianity, a his. 
torico-philosophical treatise, the nature and design 
of which we formerly explained. The period 
included in this volume is from the death of Cop. 
stantine the Great, A.D. 337, to the enthronement 
of the centurion Phocas in 602. The history of the 
Christian church, and of the world, from the ests. 
blishment of Christianity as the religion of the 
Roman Empire till the rise of Mohammedanism, 
is here ably reviewed, according to the principles 
The volume is the twentieth of g 
series of Small Books on Great Subje cts, edited bya 
few well-wishers to knowledge, issued from the 
Chiswick press under the auspices of Mr. Pickering, 

From the ‘Children’s Missionary Magazine,’ 4 
number of stories by Mrs. M. A. 8S. Barber, are 
reprinted under the title of The Hearths of th 
Poor, in which lessons of kindness and charity ar 
conveyed, and an appeal made in behalf of ragged 
schools, city missions, and other schemes of bene. 
volence. Echoes of the Great Exhibition, bv Joseph 
Turner, being a little collection of eighteen sonnets, 
in which pious reflections are made on some of the 
appearances and results of the World’s Show, 
The Journal of a Summer Tour. Part I., from 
Ostend to the Lake of Constance, by the author of 
‘Amy Herbert,’ ‘The Child’s First History of 
Rome,’ and other juvenile books, was written with 
a view to the entertainment of the children ofa 
village school, and being simple in style, and varied 
in incidents, may be acceptable to young people, 
for whom larger books of travels would be unsuit- 
able. ‘Tothose about to Marry,’ a laughable piece 


series of pictures by Watts Phillips, showing How 
we (the Jones's) commenced housekeeping, with an 
account of my mother-in-law, Mrs. Smith. 

In Bohn’s Classical Library, a volume is given 
which will be most acceptable to scholars and 
students, A New Prose Translation of the Odeo 
Pindar, by Mr. Dawson Turner, head master of the 
Royal Institutional School, Liverpool. ‘The tex 
of Bergk has been followed, from whom the pre 
faces also are taken. With the labours of com: 
mertators on Pindar, both English and foreign, 
Mr. Turner is evidently well acquainted, and his 
obligations to Boeckh and Dissen, Cookesley ané 
Donaldson, are duly acknowledged. His version 
is in general done with as much spirit and elegance 
as was compatible with his object of making 4 
literal translation. The volume also contains 4 


reprint of the ‘ Metrical Translation of the Pindar 


published by the Society for the Diffusion of | 


Useful Knowledge. The issue is to be monthly. 
and to be completed in twenty-four parts. In the 
present number we have Dante, Petrarch, Boe- 
caccio, Wicliff, Chaucer, Lorenzo de’ Medici. and 
Cardinal Ximenes. 


The excellence of the literary | 


part of the work is well known, and the steel | 


engravings, mostly from original pictures, are such 
as would scarcely show that any impression had 
already been taken from the plates. 


Odes, with critical and explanatory notes, by 
Abraham Moore.’ With these two versions, evé 
those unacquainted with the original may ga 
good knowledge of the great master of lyric poetry, 
while the Greek scholar has now facilities for the 
study of Pindar not before easily within his react 


me 


It is one of the best of the many good volu G 


| which have appeared in ‘The Classical Library.’ 


For use in the | 


library, or ornament in the drawing-room, such | 


books as ‘ 
dre ssing both the intellect and the taste. 
Under the title of Fiction but not Falsehood. the 
writer of a kind of 
moral and scriptural information, through the 
medium of a tale, with the ordinary amount of 
incident and character. Discussions on subjects, 
which when formally stated would be regarded as 
dry, are here introduced in the pleasing variety of 
dialogue. Carlington Castle, a tale of the Jesuits. 
by the author of the 
Harrington,’ and other tales, professes to be 
founded on facts, and the chief characters to be 
drawn from life. This we can believe, as there is 
in the story a ‘ verisimilitude’ which gives it 
interest, in addition to the skill of the narrative 
and the goodness of the style. The subject is of 


_ Jesuit intrigue, somewhat tiresome to the general 


The Portrait Gallery’ are adapted, ad- | 
| week, 


religious novel conveys useful | 


receipts throughout the time of the Exhit 


‘Curate of Linwood,’ ‘Amy | 


The proprietors of the ‘Weekly Dispatch’ 4 
serve praise for the very interesting and wee 
executed Statistical Chart of the Great Excl ibitrom 
presented to the purchasers of their paper ™* 
From the drawings made by Corpor 
Mack and Gardner, of the Royal Sappers 4 
Miners, the tables are copied, showing the numbet 
and fluctuation of the visitors, and the mone] 


ee 
ie 


being open. The tables are beautifully printed ® 
colours, and the numbers and letterpress exp!4™* 
tion are in clear good type. Many statistical fac® 
connected with the arrangements and manag 
ment of the Exhibition, are added in the marg* 
the whole forming a record at once valuable a® 
ornamental. We have already seen the chart 
pended in commercial rooms, and in many pudy 
places, and have no doubt it will meet with & 
popularity which its interest deserves. : 
Mr. Gould has published the second Part of 
beautiful monograph of Trochilide, or Humm® 
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ands in which the figures are grouped with 
s+. taste, and the metallic colouring of the 
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-e imitated with increased success. 


1*s Second Greek Book, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
nadhoo 


with wax, and having enclosed them in two sepa- 
rate casks, committed them to the sea.’ 
‘* AN OLD SUBSCRIBER.” 
About the fact of Columbus having committed 
to the sea such a record of his discoveries there is 
no question, it being mentioned by himself, and in 
all accounts of his voyages. Our caution is as to 


We are 
at his magnificent collection of these 
xhibited in the Zoological Gardens 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
which as yet there is no evidence beyond the para- 
graph in a Louisville newspaper. Every week 
brings some fresh specimens of the inventive genius 
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the story could be easily made. It may be entirely 
true; but we are sorry to say that many of the 
‘facts ’ of American newspapers require to be con- 
| firmed by other evidence. We shall look with in- 
terest for the arrival at some port of the American 
sea-captain with his treasure. 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
PROFESSOR Robinson, whose proposed expedition 
to Palestine we lately announced, is now at Berlin, 
and expects to be at Beyrout on the Ist of March. 
He intends to occupy most of his time in visiting 
the more remote districts of the country, and those 
villages off the usual routes, which are least known 
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‘ and Mr. William Dickson, of Edinburgh, are to 


join Professor Robinson at Beyrout, and accom- 
pany him in the journey. The identification of the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre, about which there has 
been much dispute lately, is one object to which 
special attention will be given. Dr. Robinson was 
/in London, on his route to the continent, and 
' attended the meetings cf the Geographical and 


‘airy Lands, illustrated, post Svo, cl., ds. 
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naitic inscriptions, of which, in reviewing Forster's 
‘One Primeval Language,’ (p. 323, 1851,) we gave 
an aceount. Dr. Robinson has expressed great 
doubts on the subject, but if at all practicable 
during his journey, he would do good service both 
to science and religion by either verifying or dis- 
proving the conjectures raised by the hitherto im- 
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perfect examination of these remains. 

The election of the Greek Professor in the 
University of Edinburgh is fixed for the 2nd of 
March. The number of candidates in the field is 
very large, but many will probably retire before 
the day of election. At present the struggle is 
supposed to be between Dr. William Smith, of New 
| College, London, the learned author of the Classi- 
cal Dictionaries; Dr. Price, late of Rugby, the 
friend of Dr. Arnold; Professor Macdowall, of 
Queen's College, Belfast; and Professor Blackie, of 
Aberdeen. The emoluments of the chair are up- 
wards of 8001, and the college duties extend only 
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after the three years’ study of a prescribed course, 
and an examination satisfactory to a board. Two 
members of ‘The Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers,, and two members of ‘The Architectural 
Society of Birmingham,’ elected by their respective 
societies previously to the annual meeting of the 
Governors of Queen's College, are to be members 
of the council of the College. Two members of 
‘The Law Society of Birmingham’ are also to be 
members of the council. For the theological de- 
partment a committee of council is appointed, 
comprising the Principal, Vice-Principal, Warden, 
Treasurer, and Dean of Faculty of the College ; 
also the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, the Dean 
of the Cathedral of Worcester, the Archdeacon 
of Coventry, and the Rectors of the parishes of 
St. Martin and of St. Philip, Birmingham. By 
the privileges of this supplemental charter the 
efficiency of the College will be greatly extended, 
and the cause of education in the Midland Counties 
promoted, 

The Austrian government has recently ordered 
all foreign missionaries to leave the country. At 
Pesth, in Hungary, there was an institution sup- 
ported by the Free Church of Scotland, chiefly for 
operations among the large Jewish population of 
the district. The missionaries not only gave reli- 
gious instruction, but also had flourishing schools, 
and their medical advice was widely valuable to 
the poor. With polities they had never meddled, 
and during the war of independence they remained 
at their posts, unmolested, and respected by all 
parties for their piety and usefulness. Since the 
success of the French dictatorship, the rigour of 
persecution in all despotic countries has been in- 
creased. The Scottish missionaries were ordered 
within six days to quit Hungary, and are now in 
this country. The order was issued within a few 
days after the news arrived of the dismissal of Lord 
Palmerston. 

The long proceedings in the lunacy inquest case 
of Mrs. Cumming are not yet brought to a close. 
Counsel's opinion, signed by Messrs. Edwin James, 
Wilkins, and Southgate, advises proceedings to be 
instituted for traversing the inquisition, on the 
ground of the verdict being manifestly against the 
evidence, and submitting the case to a new jury. 
The jury, after 16 days’ trial, had brought in a ver- 
dict of insanity, dated from May Ist, 1846. Mr. 
Wilkins, in his defence, occupied two days, his 
speech being upwards of twelve hours in the de- 
livery. Sir F. Thesiger’s speech for the family 
was also of unusual length. 

Mr. Walters, M.P. for Nottingham, has_ this 
week delivered at the Mechanics’ Hall of that 
town, alecture on ‘The Life and Death of Socrates.’ 
Having being asked by the Committee of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute to deliver a lecture during the 
session, he referred to them the choice of the sub- 
ject, as being more acquainted with the taste of 
the audience. They must be a strange people at 
Nottingham, intelligent enough to delight in the 
philosophy of Socrates, and simple enough to be 
the dupes of Feargus O'Connor! Mr. Walters’ 
lecture was listened to with earnest attention, and 
the satisfaction of the crowded auditory was tes- 
tified by frequent applause. By this personal 
assistance, as well as by his influential patronage, 
Mr. Walters has done good service to the Insti- 
tution, which seems to be in a flourishing state. 

The new American correspondent of ‘The Times’ 
states that he ‘‘ has within the last week read up- 
wards of one thousand different American news- 
papers, and the general tendency is unquestionably 
towards intervention in European affairs.” Towards 
the close of his communication, the writer sees the 





| lantic! 


steam of the Pacific up, and a start imminent, yet 


case being made according to the qualifications of | he continues to sit coolly at his desk, in order, he 


says, ‘‘to give you the latest telegraphic flashes, 
and then take the letter to the steamer.” Whata 
glimpse we have in these few lines of political 
activity, and of literary ‘cuteness, across the At- 
Only think of upwards of one thousand 
different newspapers in a week! At the lowest 
computation this American correspondent, with 
his numerous other avocations, can read one news- 
paper every five minutes, all the day long, every 
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(Jan, 3) | 





day of the week. And who can tell, besides, the 





sent engaged as a missionary in Lapland, under 


number of the unwritten, unprinted telegraphic | the auspices of the Norwegian church. 


flashes’ 
The inhabitants of Boston, in the United States, 
are constructing a fire-alarm telegraph. Forty- 


nine miles of wire have been stretched over the | 


city, diving under the arm of the sea which sepa- 


rates the main portion from South and East Boston. | 
The first of the forty cast-iron signal boxes has | 


been placed on the reservoir in Hancock-street. 
These will be so distributed that every house in 
the city will be within fifty rods of Whenever 
a fire occurs resort will be had to the nearest box, 
when, by turning a crank, instantaneous communi- 
cation will be made to the central office, and from 
that—-which stands related to the whole l 


one, 


fire de- 
partment of the city, like the brain to the nervous 
system— instant knowledge will be 
to the seven districts into which the city is divided, 
by so striking the alarm bell simultaneously, that 
the locality of the fire will be known exactly to all. 

In the Scotch law courts a case has been deci led 
having some historical interest. Boswell—John 
Bozzy—secured, as he thought, the estate of 
Auchinleck, by strict entail to his family in male 
descent, and congratulated himself on the manner 
in which his arrangements perfected. The 
present proprietor, Sir James Boswell, } 


communicated 


son: 


were 
having 
sone, but several daughters, tried to get the 


set aside, and has 


no 
entail 
succeeded, part of an important 
word in the deed being written on an » and 
therefore not law. In Bosweli’s 
Johns mm ¢ 1775 i}, some notices will be four d 
about Auch 
first part of which is 
irredeemably, and no reference being made t 

in the testing clause, the deed has been declared 
invalid for securing the entail. 
President of French Republic, 
report of the Minister of Public Instruction, has 
appointed M. Jules Taschereau, ex-representative, 
to be the Bil liothéque Na 
tionale, specially charged to superintend and dire 
the drawing up of the catalogue of that establish- 
We hope that the successful prosecution of 


H 
this work may prove an additional stimulus to the 
n Library 


erasure 
1! 
provabie at 
’ , } ‘ | 
niecK and its entani. 


written on an erasure, Is 


» this 


he on the 


assistant-clirector of 
‘ i wit i 


ment. 


preparation of our own British Museur 
Catalogue. 

We lately noticed an instances 
liberality in the gift of an: 
the Hon. Fast India C 
student of King’s Colle 
field, another 
the disp mal 


of well-directed 
tant-surve 
ompany 8 
Hospital - General Cauld 
A similar appoint 


; : 
jamin Brodie for 


AS3is ip in 
service to a 


} 
ons! 


. 


~ 


, 
director, 


ment at 


one of the students of St. George's He spital and 
by him the appointment has heen cs mmitte l to the 
Weekly Board. 

A monument has been erected in the churchvard 
of South Leith church, to the memory of Robert 
Gilfillan. The pillar bears a profile of the poet 
with national and masonic ornaments, he having 


been at his death grand bard of the Scottish lodges 


The inscription bears the date of his birth, 4th 
July, 17P8: of his death, 4th Dee., 1850: and that 
the monument is erected in testimony ‘‘ of his 
worth as a man, and his yenius as a WI ter of 
Scottish sony é Mr. Handvside Ritel s th 
sculptor. , 

Baron d'Ohson died recently at Stock] Im, aged 


73 He wasa member of the Academy of Sciences. 
and President of the Roval Society « 
that city. 


; * hee 
He was one of the most eminet 


scholars of the lay, and aut! Tr, amongst 
things, of an important work on the peoples of 
Caucasus, and of a valuable historv of Chines 
Tartary. He was born at Constantinople, of An 
nian parents, but was educated at Paris H 
became secretary to Bernadotte, accompanied him 
to Sweden, and subsequently fulfilled several lo 
matic missions to Paris, London, & 

Lord Brougham read this week before the Aca- 
demy of Sciences a paper on Va 2) ar 
Mathematical Researches carri: on at Ca r 
We are glad to observe that M. Arago is now so far 
recovered as to have heen pres nt at the 


| 
The Rev. Mr. Stockfleth, who is distinguished 


for his knowledge 


. 


of the Lappish dialects, is at pre- 
} 


We observe it publicly announced that Mr. Ains- 
worth, the eminent Oriental traveller, is about to 
proceed to Australia, under the direction of the 
Victoria Gold Mining Company, on a mission to ex- 
plore geologically the gold districts of Port Philip. 

Lieutenant Pim has, we believe, returned to this 
country from his fruitless journey to St. Peters- 
burgh, the Siberian overland expedition in search 
of Sir John Franklin being abandoned. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ZOOLOGICAL. — Jan. 27th. — Professor Bell, 
F.R.S., in the chair. The Secretary exhibited on 
the part of Captain Stokes, R.N., the eggs of the 
Kakapo (Strigops), and of the Weka (Ocydromus), 
obtained in the Middle Island, New Zealand, during 
the surveying voyage of H.M.S. Acheron, and now 
first made known to zoologists; Mr. Gould ex- 
hibited a remarkable variety of Or ‘YAromus australis, 
differing from both the specimens of that bird now 
living in the menagerie of the Society ; Mr. Lovell 
teeve contributed a paper on some new species of 
Paludomus, a genus of fresh-water shells, collected 
ina branch of the Ganges; and the following paper 
was read by Professor Owen :—‘‘ Notes on the Egg 
and Young of the Aptery.r, and on the casts of the 
Eves and certain Bones of .2pyornis.” The Secre- 
tary placed upon the table casts of two eggs, and 
of portions of the leg-bones of a gigantic bird of 
the Island of Madagascar, which had been pre- 
sented by the Administration of the Garden of 
Plants in Paris, and on these Professor Owen made 
the following observations. The casts were beau- 
tifully made and coloured, and were exact repre- 
sentations of the originals, which the Professor 
had examined during a visit to Paris in July last. 
These were received at the Garden of Plants in 
January last, and were described this day twelve- 
month, in a communication made by M. Isidore 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire to the Academy of Sciences. 
They had been obtained by the master of a mer- 
chantman at the Island of Madagascar in 1850, 
from the natives, who stated that one of the eggs 
had been found, entire, in the bed of a torrent. 
amongst the debris of a land-slip; a second egg 


with some fragments of bone, was subsequently 


found in a formation which is stated to be alluvial: | 


gy, which the 
one end, and used as a 


a third egg, natives had perforated at 

vessel, was also obtained. 
This egg was fractured in the carriage, the other 
two egys arrived entire. They are nearly of the 
same size, but differ in shape, one being shorter, 
but a little thicker, and with more equal ends than 


the other. The 


these eggs and of an ostrich’s egg :— 
gg 
? “1 T i 
Greatest circumference feet lines fect. j ] « 


xtreme length in a ) 1 
: 7 0 & 0 
stra cht line \ ° : 
M. Isidore Geoffroy estimates the larger of the 


» contents of 


rontain 101 quarts, or the 
nearly 6 eggs of the ostrich, or 16 of the cassowarv, 
or 148 of the hen, or 50,000 eggs of the humming 
bird. The portions of bones, of which casts were 
exhibited, consist of the lower end of th: right and 
left metatarsal bones, and the 


upper end of the 


right fibula. These are nearly equal in size to the 
corresp nding parts « f the skeleton of the Din Nix, 
From the obvious differences which M. Geoffroy 
found on comparing these fragments with the casts 


3 IG Inteug, he 


- thie . + — } ° 
of tn metatarsus ot the Din “yi? } 


has inferred with ch probability not only the 
specific but generic distinction of the gigantic 
bird of Madagascar, and has proposed for it the 
nar f LF; ema This distinction is 
i trated not only by the metatarsal bones, but 
} t ecys t seives Mr. Walter Mant ll, of 
Vv ngton, New Zealand, has re rded his obser- 
ea ofan egg of a D r s the volcanic 
sand, of the mag e of wh he ¢ ivours t 

give ar a, OY Stating that his hat w 1 hay 

been but lange enough to have served as an egy-c p 





| within. 


following are admeasurements of | 


| + 


breadth. 


— | 


for it. The fragments of the egg of Dj 


Palapteryc—ot what species, of course, cannot by 
determined—show, after arriving approximativeh 
at their size by the curve of the fragments, ths. 
the shell was not only absolutely thinner, but re 
tively much thinner than in the ostrich, and @ fon 
tiori than in the #pyornis. The air-pores, als 
have a different form, being linear, not roundei 
and the external surface is smoother. In ¢h, 
smoothness and thinness of the shell the ege of the 
Dinornis resembles that of the Apteryr. In th: 
thickness of the shell, and the comparative roug! 
ness of its exterior, the egg of the pyornis mor 
resembles that of the ostrich and cassowary. Syd 
colour—a dull greyish yellow, as the originals ¢ 
the eggs of the pyornis now at Paris show 
may well have been derived from the recent ally. 
vial soil in which it is stated that they were dis. 
covered ; the darker stain on one part of the civ. 
cumference of the larger egg seems to have bee 
due to some accidental circumstance. Most pro- 
bably they were originally white, like the eggs 0 
the ostrich and like the fragments of the eg 
the Dinornis; whether an original green tint, like 
that of the egg of the emu and cassowary, would bk 
wholly discharged by long continuance in the soil, 
may bea question. It is most probable that th 
entire eggs of the .#pyornis were excluded in th 
usual fertile state, but had suffered such want or 
interruption of the heat requisite for their incule- 
tion as to have become addled. 

How hazardous it is to judge of the size of 
a bird by that of its egg would appear, Profes. 
sor Owen observed, by the remarks which hk 
should next proceed to offer on the eggs @ 
the Apteryrs. Of these the Professor exhibited 
one entire specimen, and a nearly fully incubated 
chick from a second egg, both of which have 
been most liberally transmitted to him by the Rev. 
William Cotton, M.A., from the North Island ¢ 
New Zealand. Had it not been for the demonstra 
tion afforded by the chick itself, it might well have 
been doubted whether so small a bird could have 
excluded so large an « 


re pt 


or 


cg. The following are the 

dimensions of the egg :— 
¥GG OF APTERTS 
feet. in. lines 


Greatest longitudinal circumference 1 0 9 

Greatest transverse circumference... (0 10 0 

cca an Ge ieuldaununadicadace O 4 10 

I re ee eres 0 3 

The egg presents the usual long oval form ; the 
colour a dull dirty greyish white ; but this #8 
partly due to grease-stains, from the decompositict 
of an incompletely-hatched chick, with its yolk 
Viewed under a moderately magnifying 
power, the surface presents a very fine fibrous 0 
spicular character, the raised lines, like spicul® 
crossing in opposite directions, with air-pore 
scattered here and there, and barely percept 
to the naked eye. The shell is not more than 
one-eighth of a line in thickness. 
is most probable from a comparison of the bones 
that the .Apyornis did net equal in size the Dinorns 
giqanteus, then the egg of the .Epyornis would be 
smaller in proportion to the bird than the egg @ 
the A ptery-z is. 

The embryo A pteryx which had been removed from 
its shell had nearly reached the term of its incu 
bation, the yolk-bag being reduced to a he rnia-liké 
appendage of an inch in length and half an inch ® 
The whole body was clothed by dow 
fascicles, presenting the appearance of moderately 


+? 


thick cylindrical hairs, one inch and a half in leng™: 


Supposing, # 


with a smooth unbroken exterior, gradually tape? 
ing toa fine point. This smooth surface 1s aU 


yr 


an extremely delicate capsule, which when 
open exposes the down tuft, consisting of a cent® 
stem, with slender smooth barbs, from three to 5¥ 
lines in length, diverging loosely from each side o 


the stem. 7 


z ell , . 
aia £ 4) - 
Le gtn of the body fr m the bas of ) 4 0 
the beak to the tail \ 
Le eth of the bie ik i i 
Lencth of the lec fr eg: . ‘ 4 § 
4 a © a Lait ie? Trom Liieé k t JO! . 
; 
+} . | > , * 
Ler gth of the freely projecting part ol/ g § 
4 . . 1: Pp - 7 . A . 4 
the fore-lim} trom the elbow-joint.. \ 
~ 
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| ° 
The second section of the 


From these dimensions it would be seen that, | estuary of the Somme. 
with the characteristic large size of the unhatched a : é : 
ie Apteryx, the chief peculiarities place of his landing. In this section alone, Mr. 
external form of the bird had | Airy remarks, has he derived any hint from pre- 
vious writers. 





young in the genus 
=f the remarkable 
The feet were very completely 


been acquired. | 
3 , the small back 


frmed with well developed claws | 
. nting its characteristic proportions, and | which proved so dangerous to Cvsar's galleys, and 


| . . 

naked part of the foot its | the current which aided him in throwing his forces 
The little wing-rudiments | on shore. 

had their terminal hook. The tail presented the by local information. \ 

form of a short bifid prominence. The beak, being along the coast fram the Somme to Boulogne is, at 

atively soft, had become distorted and bent in | full moon, about 11h. 20m. Capt. Beechy, who has 


claw preset 5 
the integument of the 


well-marked scutation. 


. 


compar 
the bottle of 
mitted to the Professor, but it showed its character- 
istic shape, the terminal nostrils, and the slight ter- 
minal expansion, which forms the end of the crutch 
in the mature bird. The eyelids, with their cilia, 
and the orifice of the ear, opening obliquely upwards, 
were rather larger in proportion than in the adult, | 
according to the usual law of the precocious deve- 

lopment of those organs of sense ; and the same re- 

mark applies to the entire cranium. The neck is | § 
relatively shorter and thicker. The young bird | is slack water for a quarter of an hour. 
must be excluded unusually well developed, with a 
complete clothing very like that of the parent, and 
eapable of using its limbs and beak for its own 


safety and support. 


westward at Dover; at a mile and a half distance 
from the shore, 3h. 10m. 
shore, the stream turns to the west, at llh.; but 
is later further from the land. At five miles’ dis- 


this is, however, affected by the wind. The 
stream runs to the west for about 6$h., when there 
From this 


| Ceesar’s landing, the tide off Dover turned to the 


running strong in that direction. 
landing at Dover, as has been maintained by former 
writers. By dropping down with the tide about 
eight miles, he would have reached Folkestone, 
where similar difficulties would have been encoun- 


Antiquaries.—Jan. 22nd.—Sir Robert H. Inglis, 
Bart., V.P., in the chair. The chairman proposed 
for election, Vice-Admiral the Earl Cadogan, who, 

ing a peer of the realm, was at once balloted 





memoir discusses the voyage of Cesar, and the | 


| name in our nomenclature. 
To Dr. Halley he is indebted for 
| an explanation of the connexion of the high tide | 


But Halley appears to have been misled | 
The time of high water | 


spirits in which the specimen was trans- | surveyed the English Channel under the command | 
of the Board of Admiralty, reports that at the full 
and change of the moon the stream runs to the | 


At Hastings, close in | 


| tance the stream runs to the west at lh. All, 


account it may be inferred, that on the day of | 
‘ quartz rocks together. 
west about lh., p.M., and that at 3h. it would be | 
Cesar, under | 
such circumstances, would not have attempted a | 


tered, for it is certain that at this spot there is no | 


rocks—Ist. A foliated rock allied to gneiss, with 
which it may be classified without requiring a 
separate colour on our geological maps, or a distinet 
2nd. A stratified rock 
of sedimentary origin, altered from sandstone into 
a more or less homogeneous quartz rock by plutonic 
action, as in the now well-understood cases of the 
Stiper Stones and the Lickey. In considering to 
what formation of sandstone we are to refer the 
metamorphic quartz rocks, we must recollect (ob- 
serves the author) that as yet we know of no sand- 
stone in any part of the Highlands older than the 
Old Red Sandstone; that this formation is more 
than equal in thickness to the quartz rock ; and 
that the more modern sandstones play an insigni- 
ficant part in those districts, having only been 
observed at a few places on the coast. It seems, 
therefore, reasonable to refer the whole of the 
quartz rock to the Old Red Sandstone, especially 
as the quartz rock of Sutherland and Ross-shire 
undoubtedly belongs to that formation; and the 
similarity of character, and the frequent occurrence 
of limestone in the same part of the series, are 
strong arguments for connecting all the stratified 
The change in character 
between the lower beds of quartz rock, alternating 
with micaceous schist, and the upper part, which 
is almost exclusively siliceous, corresponds with 
what we should expect to find in a crystallized Old 
Red Sandstone, of which the lower division is com- 


| posed in part of argillaceous beds, fit to furnish 


the micaceous schist, and the next division contains 
very little argillaceous matter. The masses of quartz 





for, and elected a Fellow of the Society. The Rev. 
George Hodson, of Worcester, was also elected a 
Fellow. Mr. Adey Repton presented to the 
Society's museum, two iron instruments, called 
‘Catchpoles,’ contrived for seizing thieves, of 
Which an account was published by him in the 
22nd volume of the ‘Archzologia.’ Mr. Roach 
“mith exhibited drawings of Frank arms and pot- 
tery, discovered in a cemetery at Envermeu, in 
Normandy, by the Abbé Cochet. Mr. Smith also 
ibited a drawing of a head which he supposed 

to be that of a Dea Mater, found some time since 
at Birdoswald, near Newcastle. Mr. Gooding ex- 
hibited a leaden seal, with the figures of the Virgin 
na Child, the legend of which was undecypherable. 
Captain Smyth, V.P., exhibited a bronze hair-pin, | 
surmounted with a white bead about the size of a 
t, which had been found some time since in 
forming the works of the railway at Bicester. The 
“ung of the Astronomer Royal’s Memoir, ‘On 

ue place of Julius Casar’s departure from Gaul 
rthe Invasion of Britain, and the place of his 





nadine 3} 


“uding in Britain,” was resumed and concluded. 
‘His memoir isdivided into three sections. Professor 
‘ry commences by observing, that all former 
‘riters on this interesting subject — D’Anville 
r them—had been content with some one 
se in Cesar’s account. D’Anville. relying on 
sel expression of Cesar, concludes that 

s passage to the island from the place of his 
arture was thirty miles, and supposes the port 
H Which the Romans set out was Wissant. But 
iW issant is a sandy beach, four miles 

ht, the radius of its curva- 
miles, and the headlands of 


. } 
©, 4nd nearly straig 


about five 


rock which harmonise least with this arrangement 
are those of Schiehallion, Ben Gloe, and the 
Searabins. If we leave these in suspense, and ouly 
admit that the rest of the stratified quartz rocks 
belong to the Old Red Sandstone, it will still follow, 
from the position of the various masses described 
by the author, that the Old Red formation must 
have covered the southern portion of the High- 
land, at least as far up as the Grampians. 


‘level and open shore.” Similar difficulties would 
not have presented themselves at a lower point; | 
but the localities most favourable for such a land- 
ing as that described by Cesar were St. Leonard's 
and Pevensey, and at one of these, it is Mr. Airy’s 
belief, the Romans effected a landing. The third 
section is devoted to the progress of Cesar after | 
landing. This, the writer contends, could not have | 
been from Deal or Dover to the Stour, but through 
Sussex. Wooded and arable land might have been 
traversed by the Romans in that direction ; but had 
they landed at Deal, the country around would | 
have been chalk downs. In those passages of the | lis, F.R.S., ‘On Tools and Machines for working 
‘Commentaries’ which describe the second invasion | in Wood, Iron, and other Materials.’ The lecturer 
of Britain, mention is often made of forests, which | commenced by remarking, that the portion of the 
could not have been seen near Deal, and it is | Great Exhibition which had been allotted to him 
plain that Czesar’s march was up to the Thames, | differed considerably from those which had been 
instead of parallel with it. From these deductions ; already treated of. Every one is conversant more 
it appears that Cesar landed on both occasions in | or less with raw materials, or with the products ar- 
or near the neighbourhood of Pevensey level. An | tificially derived from them ; but little is known of, 
appendix on the Battle of Hastings followed. It was | and small interest taken in, the processes by which 
suggested to Mr. Airy after an examination of the | the change is made, His Royal Highness, Prince 
localities in Sussex, which had been visited for the | Albert, in proposing these lectures, had expressed 
purpose of testing his theory as to the line of | his desire that each lecturer should state his 
Cresar’s march. He shows that the position chosen | opinion of the excellencies or deficiencies of the 
by Harold would, if it had been maintained for | Great Exhibition freely and without reserve; and 
two or three days only, have forced the invaders | he should therefore say that machines concerned in 
to a surrender ; but tempted by a feigned flight from | the processes of manufacture had not been well 
their vantage ground, the Saxons fell into the | represented in the Exhibition. He hoped that two 
snare, and the flower of their army perished. good results might be hoped for from the influence 
——— of the Exhibition on this particular department. 

1. A more intimate union between scientific and 
practical men, 2. A closer connexion between 
the workmen of different trades; so that a man of 
one trade should have a knowledge of the pro- 
| cesses, not only of his own, but of other kindred 
' trades, The Professor then exposed the fallacy of 
| the contempt often entertained by practical self- 


Socrety or Arts.—Jan. 28th.—I. K. Brunel, 
Vice-President, in the chair. Rev. Professor Wil- 


GEOLOGICAL.—Jan. 21st.—-W. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair. The following communi- 
cations were read:—l. ‘‘On the Sub-escarpments 
of the Ridgway Range, and their Contempora- 
neous Deposits in the Isle of Portland,” by C. H. 
Weston, Esq., F.G.S. In this paper the author 





= Blane Nez jutting out but little beyond 
“yo. beach. Such a bay was totally unfitted 
arinament of Caesar, and it is highly 

sys that he would have neglected such 

he a3 beepers of the Somme, or those of 

pie anche, and Boulogne. The latter, 
yes Calais, were much too cireumscribed for | 
ral aa Saar rhe estuaries of the Authie or | 
. ' wey ght have been available: but the | 
: *USt hay been preferable to either. It 


ty tr 
ii ny 


. ree miles wide, protected by 
: Foie Mey low water, which by no 
lit for he flat-bottomed boats of the 
paolities may be estimated, when 
i that William the Conqueror set 
England, at one tide, with fourteen 
ring sixty thousand men. The 
‘eview several passages in 

Caesar, and comes to the 


the port a ; ‘ 
Vs Ltins, or lecius, 18 the 


oye 


that 


| out that the quartz rock of the Highlands must 


showed that the beds of the Purbeck formation, 
capping the Corton and Whaddon Range at the 
foot of the Chalk Escarpment of Ridgway, extend 
westward as far as Portisham,—that the entire ' age 
valley of Upway, separating the Ridgway from the | his object is to show in action the principles he is 
Corton range, “although disturbed, is yet one of | enforcing, and he therefore chooses as his examples 
denudation, and not a synclinal trouch. as hitherto | machines of the simplest kind, exciting on that 
considered,—and that the Purbeck beds on the | account the contempt of the practical mechanist, 
south side of the anticlinal axis of this district do | The exceeding jealousy existing between manufac- 
not terminate at the centre of the Isle of Portland, | turers of machines and tools is very much to be 
but exist also at the Bill, its most southerly point. By preventing the open adoption of one 
2. “Onthe Quartz Rock of the North of Scotland,” another's improvements, a great impediment is put 
by D. Sharpe, Esq., F.R.S. After detailing the | in the way of the perfection of machinery, whilst 
results of a careful examination of several districts | the secret piracy that so often takes place increases 
in the Highlands, the author proceeded to point | the jealousy and distrust. Combined with this is 

the intricacy of the patent laws, which prevent a 

step being taken in any direction without treading 
l 


taught men for those who are scientific and theo- 
retical. No doubt the scientific man gives occasion 
for the charges which are brought against him; 


deplored. 


be divided between two most distinct classes of 
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on another man’s toes. In other practical sciences 


this jealousy and distrust do not exist; the great | 


discoveries of Faraday are at once adopted and fol- | 
tion of the coast of Hampshire, and that of Dor- 


lowed up by his fellow-labourers in the same path. 
Professor Willis then explained, by means of his | 
admirable models, the principles of the action of | 
the chief machines for ‘the shaping and confection | 
of brute material.’ These models, or ‘ geometrical 

diagrams,’ which are not only contrived, but also 

made by Mr. Willis, are those used by him in the 

illustration of his lectures as Jacksonian Professor 

to the University of Cambridge. Their frames are 

of card-board ingeniously jointed, so as to be ex- 

ceedingly stiff when put together, and yet capable 

of very speedy and easy transformation. The 

working parts are of iron and brass, of simple 

forms, capable of being repeated in all the diffe- 

rent models of the Professor Willis ex- 

plained at length the mode of their construction, 

in the hope that it might enable others to make 

them. Shaping-machines are of three kinds, lathes, 

planing-machines, slotting-machines. The use of 

machines for shaping the parts of other machines 

originated with the watch-makers in the course of 

last century; and the first manufacture in which 

they were employed was that of Bramah’'s locks. 

This was followed by Brunel's block machinery. 

The lathe is the most ancient shaping-machine. 

The planing-machine was invented on account of 
the difficulty of making a flat surface in the lathe, 

the different velocities of the different parts of the 

surface preventing an advantageous cut being 

taken. The Society of Arts, in 15827, rewarded 

Mr. Clements for an ingenious lathe, in which this 

was overcome, by reducing the speed of the work 

as the tool travelled outwards; but the planing- 

maching was invented at the same time and super- 

seded it. The slotting-machine originated in the 

tool invented by the late Sir I. Brunel for mor- 

tising the holes of blocks. 

Civi, Encineers,.—Jan. 20th.—J. M. Rendel, 
Esq., President, in the chair. The paper read 
was ‘‘On the Alluvial Formations, and the Local 
Changes, of the South-Eastern Coast of England. 
Second section,—from Beachy Head to Portland,” 
by Mr. J. B. Redman, M. Inst. CLE. Westward 
of Bea: hy Head the « fects produce il by local vatia- 
tions in the beach were traced,—-the ‘ fulls’ tailing 
across the outfall of Cuckmere Haven, and driving 
the outlet eastward, creating a barrier of beach at 
Seaford,—-at an early period the outfall of New- 
haven Harbour,—where an ancient outlet existed 
on the site of the present entrance, subsequently 
projected eastward, by the passage of shingle from 
the westward, until rendered permanent by piers. 
The recent degradation of the shore along Seaford 
Bay, from the shingle being arrested to the west 
ward, and the unavailing attempt to stop this 
movement by blasting the cliff at Seaford Head, 
were noticed. The waste of the coast at Rotting- 
dean, the modern changes at Brighton, the great 
variations in the outlet of Shoreham Harbour, 
until rendered permanent by artificial works, were 


examined, as well as the analogous effects on the 


series. 


coast generally at Pagham, across the entrance of 
which a spit had been formed, similar to those at 
the ancient harbours of Romney and Pevensey. 
he anchorage of the Park, off Selsey Bill, once 
resumed to have been a portion of the site of a 
tishop's See, prior to its removal to Chichester, 
owing to the progressive waste of the shore. At 
the back of the Isle of Wight, the peculiarities of 
the land-locked harbours, and tion af- 
forded by the shore defences to Portsmouth har- 
bour, so litth since 
the time of Henry VIII., were described, as also 
the remarkable promontory called Hurst Point, 
many of the characteristics of which were similar 
to those of the Chesil Bank, Calshot Point. and 
other formations, such as a low. flat shore to lee- 
ward (eastward), } 


the 


altered in its general outline 


and a highly inclined beach 
ward, with a tendency to curve round t 
ward and eastward, 


tidal mere or estuary 


sea- 


. . 
he north- 


»t 
and eventually to enclose a 
The elevation and size of 
the pebbles increased towards the extremity of 
these points, and in places on the sea slope an in- 


termixture of coarse sand and shingle, which had 
become solid and homogeneous by age, cropped out 
through the modern beach. The remaining por- 


setshire, as far as Wyemouth, were then minutely 
described, and the paper concluded with a parti- 
cular account of the Chesil Bank, which in magni- 
tude far exceeded all other formations of the kind, 
and which, it was considered, might be attributed 
to the waste of the great West Bay. Numerous 
diagrams, compiled from ancient and modern 
maps, together with sections and sketches of the 
various alluvial spits along the coast, were exhi- 
bited, and it was shown that all these local accu- 
mulations had many features in common, and were 
subject to the same alternating effects of loss and 
gain, and were the resultant of causes in constant 
operation, the whole exercising a most important 


influence on harbour and marine engineering gene- | 


rally. A short account of Mr. Deane’s submarine 
researches on the Shambles Shoal, off the Bill of 
Portland, was read, describing that shoal to con- 
sist entirely of a bed of small broken shells, ar- 
ranged in parallel shelves, or steps, instead of, as 
had been supposed, being formed of boulders and 
pebbles. This peculiar arrangement of light shells, 
at depths varying from four to nine fathoms, must 
be the result of the action of the currents forming 
a spot comparatively without motion, and induced 
curious speculations as to the cause of the accumu- 
lation, and the effects that might be produced on 
milar aggregations by artificial works. 
Asratic.—Jan. 10th.—Professor Wilson read a 
paper by R. T. H. Griffith, Esq., ‘‘On the Figures 
of Indian Poetical Rhetoric, as Illustrated in the 
Bhatti Kavya.” The work bearing this title is an 
epic poem, composed in the silver age of Sanskrit 
literature, for the purpose of illustrating, by ex- 
ample, the rules of grammar, poetry, and rhetoric. 


Though written with this object, the poem also | 


merits attention for its comparative antiquity, and 
for its classic purity and elegance of style, while 
at the same time it possesses 


passages of great 
descriptive power and poetical merit. 


tration of Grammar,’ and ‘The Illustration of 
Poetry and Rhetoric.” A subdivision of the latter 
is entitled ‘ Alankara, or Embellishment: which 
subject is again divided into ‘ Embellishment of 
Sound,’ and ‘Embellishment of Matter.’ The 
former, comprising rhyme and alliteration, has 
been already illustrated by Dr. Yates; but the 
latter, containing the figures of poetical rhetoric, 
ias hitherto remained unnoticed by European 
writers. A large portion of the tenth book of the 
poem is devoted to this subject, a single stanza 
being given to each figure, and to each of its 
varieties. This part of the poem Mr. Griffith has 
successfully rendered into English metre, imitating, 
as far as possible, the stvle and manner of the 
original, so as to exhibit the peculiar figure which 
stanza was intended to illustrate: 
accompanied the translation with a « 
explanatory of the various figures, the terms hy 
which they are designated, and the way in which 
they are classified : presenting a careful and inte- 
resting picture of the elaborate care which the 
Sanskrit poets bestowed upon their productions, 


each and has 


Immentary 


and of the very minute and searching criticism to 
which poetry and rhetoric were subjected. The 
extraordinary difficulties attending the translation 
k into another language than the 
copious one of igi , would be 
excuse a very inferior version than 
t produced by the learned author of the paper. 
ing gentlemen were elected into the 
’ Charles Fraser, Esq. ; Major H. W. 
lyan; J. F. M. Reid, Esq. ~D. Capon; 
Esq. - and Abbé 


of such a work 


varied and the original 


- Col. 
an } y 
uquet, t Van 
FOR THE ENSTING WEEK. 


B. Mansfield, Fsq., 


It consists | 
of twenty-two books, in two divisions,—‘ The I]lus- | 


{ Jan. 3] 
Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. T. W, Jy, 
on Animal Physiology.) ~ 

= Linnean, 8 p.m. 

_ Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. W. B. Adams .. 
the Construction and Duration of the Perm 
nent Way of Railways, and the modificatin, 

most suitable for Eygpt, India, &e.: when th 
monthly ballot for Members will take place) 
_ Pathological, 8 p.m. iets 
— School of Mines— (Mechanics, 11 a.m.)—(Mer, 
1 . a 
lurgy, 1 p.m.)— (Geology, 3 p.m.) 
Wednesday.—Royal Institution, 4 p.m.—(C. B. Mansfie) 
Esq., on the Chemistry of the Metals ‘s 
_ Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(James Glais} 
F.R.S., 
cesses.) 
—_ Geological, SS p.m.—( D. Sharpe, Esq > On th 
Southern Borders of the Highlands.— Sir R } 
Murchison, on the Predicted Discovery of & 
in Australia.—The Rev. W. B. Clarke, on 
Discovery of Gold Alluvia in Australia.) 
_- School of Mines—(Chemistry, 11 a.m. )—( Mine. 
ralogy, 3 p.m.) 
Thursday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Rev. J. Barlow, 
the Physical Principles of the Steam Engine 
Royal, 84 p.m. ’ 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Zoological, 3 p.m.—(General business.) 
School of Mines.— (Mechanics, 11 a.m.)—(Metg 
lurgy, 1 p.m.)—(Mineralogy, 3 p.m.) 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m.—(Mr. Scott Russel, 
Wave-line Yachts and Ships.) 


ier, Fe 
on Philosophical Instruments and Pp 


bid 


-- Archeological Institute, 4 p.m. 

— Botanical, 8 p.m. 

-- Philological, 8 p.m. 

— School of Mines.—(Chemistry, ]11a.m.)—(Naton 


History, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 pm.) 
Saturday.— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.— (Prof. Brande, 
some of the Arts connected with Organ 
Chemistry.) 
— Asiatic, 2 p.m. 
— Medical, 8 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 


Amipst the almost universal dearth of objects 
| novelty in the circle of the Fine Arts which pr 
vails at this season, a most agreeable resource 
| presented to connoisseurs in the collection of ¥: 
Grundy, who has again opened his rooms at I: 
Regent-street, for the purpose of a Winter Exhit 
tion. The great advantage of this gallery hs 
hitherto been, that whilst the water-colour societ 
exclude from their walls the productions of Rom 
Academicians, the public has here an opportuni 
of seeing their works side by side with those of t 
exclusive professors of the art in colours. On tt 
present occasion recent works by members of t 
Academy are not so numerous as to furnish mew 
for this examination to a great degree: some Wi rks 
however, there are, from which a comparison @ 
be instituted. Another indisputable advantage 
Mr. Grundy’s collection is, that the recent pictu! 
are generally sent in fresh from the artist’s stue 
and new acquisitions from day to day are filling ® 
the vacancies occasioned by sale; and thus 
evidence is afforded—certain, if not very exten 
—of the te ndency of forthcoming styl s, and | 
progress of execution up to the presentdate. © 
with what is recent, there are not wanting, # 





specimens of some years’ standing from old 4 
well-reputed names—a circumstance which sec 
high character and good tone to the exhibit 
generally. Thus, taking the water-colour dep** 
ment first, we find a drawing of Tivoli, by 4? 
W. Turner, executed about twenty-five years & 
with all that accuracy and unhesitating firme 
that characterizes his early works. This i 
means suggestive of his large picture of the 
name, and indeed presents no features of ima 
tive composition; but the perfect re cularity # 
tone, the transparency of sky, and the trea 
of the foam and mist of the falling cataract, ™ 
fest plainly enough the hand of the great 
The only oil painting in the lower room is 4' 
of Terracina, by Clarkson Stanfield, a wD st 


freshing sea piece, displaying his vast know™ 


i 


if effect : sti . — 1] it ms 
of effect and skill in treatment; indeed, it 8 
considered almost a model painting, as Cab 
the use of those easj], recognised ] rincips 
beauty In cx mpositic n, the practice of wl nn 
+} : . ° - 4 1.nte 
the Ww irks of this artist the most scientinc ane’: 
if tl pre = day Th 2 | tul cr 

31 inted, by way of ex ment AC @ 
drawing. and has a remarkably pleasing 47% 
ance. Amo! rst t] older names is that :t* 


> “SR gh ge ; > Noples. drawa © 
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N° 1828] 


unusual finish: 
a friar, groupe 





some countrywomen, children, and 
1 in front, exhibit all the ease of 


modern life, with an arrangement that strongly 


suggests the recollection 


There are 


than important, of Wilkie 


ballad of Duncan Gray. 
receding ir 


Midi, after Ary Scheffer, representing F 
This is a subject 


Margaret. 
intense force 


could throw into such a scene. 





of an antique frieze. 
also two sketches, rather interesting 
one illustrating the 
Far different from the 
1 style is a very careful drawing by 


‘aust and 


grouped with all the 
of moral contrast which the artist 
Mephistopheles, 


on the right of Faust, appears to envelop him in 
the inextricable and mysterious folds of his mantle. 
On the left stands the image of the forlorn girl, 
with her dead infant in her arms—a treatment 
which many a hasty sight-seer will deem painful, 
but which appears to us beyond praise, for its pro- 
found appreciation of the wonderful tale, its force 
of narration, and even for those fugitive graces of 
the imagination which have been transferred from 
the poem to the canvas in a manner to be seen 


but not described. 


This drawing appears to have 


been intended for engraving, and to be admirably 


finished. 


We proceed to the more re gular and established 
school of landscape colour ; and amongst the first 
is to be noticed a Harvest Field, by David Cox, 
in his old and careful manner; the scene apparently 
in Wales, with mountains behind, a middle dis- 
tance particularly rich and lovely, and some figures 
gracefully introduced in the foreground—altogether 
an almost faultless drawing, and having the addi- 
tional merit of great care in the working up. 
Another sketch, by the same artist, Market Carts 
crossing @ Heath, is an illustration of some of his 


favourite effects. 


A drawing by Copley Fielding 


displays some charming light and shade in the 
middle distance, marred, however, by a cloud of 


doubtful colour above. 


Another by the same, 
Near Worthing, deserves attention. 


The well-known and favourite style of Prout is 
represented by an elaborate drawing of Bruges, 
another of Caen in Normandy, which aims at 


pictorial effect in sky and clouds; 
Some beautiful works of S. B. Pyne 


Switze rlan d. 


a third Jn 


also exhibit his invariable use of combinations of 
nal m4 . in bd . . 

half-tints, occasionally, asin some of the present 
instances, degenerating into something like weak- 


ness in the foregrounds. 


Very high praise must 


be accorded to two sketches by William Callow, 
particularly to one of Orleans, where the atten- 


tion of the spectator is cleverly arrested to one 
prominent part of the drawing, suggested by a 
contrast of clear river water seen behind some dark 


objects in front; and the effect of air and smoke 
under the cathedral towers is well given, the de- 
tails of the picture being clear enough for identifi- 
cation, without distracting the eve from the central 


point of vision. 


+} 


‘ean Another sketch, Vi nice, 
" imirable, but rather deficient in interest amonest 
re boats and figures close at hand 0 
ane also produced two excellent 


is also 


Mr. J. Callow 
sea-pieces, the 


colour of which je ee . : 
. vhich is, however, in parts too intense. 


Mr. Frank Stone 


Tons, 


exhibits two drawings of grouped 


5 ures, executed with all the elegance and finish 


lor which h 
Geor re 
Rijr 
“le of the middle ages, 
~i¢ Most stirring of } 
Wo 
artist, R. | 
mirable land 
ng is alwa 
SWays uniform - 
‘ afag Bee 


Oliver 


18 works are celebrated. 
: rze Cattermole has again chosen, for the 


re eects Of his spirited groups, incidents from the 
, The Combat is one of 
exquisite foe passages of love and war. 
juisite fragments of that long admired 
; Bonnington, are here, and some ad- 
scapes by W. C. Smith, whose draw- | 
ys as a Williams, who is not 
— - 3. Boddmet xcellent 3 
: G. Chambers. 10 0 psvitgnig 
pally sea scenery; 


Oliver, Charles Davidson Cuil: aa as 
Ts Re 3 Davidson. Collingwood, Oldfield, 


¥ PalisS 


Marks} y clever cL } 

C Y. 1. ic Ver Sketch of a Swiss 
P iT, two hichly.co) 

LOW bothar oe 


aa aa 
some Ameri: 


“pe behind is per} 


n, and others. 


uy-coloured Ita 
: “ail, A e ke view P We 
Boulton ike view of Frankfort: 


jue corner in Chest; 
e oaf ' gas 
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E. Duncan has a re- 
iarket-place ; 
an subjects; 


E. B. 


an scenery; and T. S. Boys, 
A picture, by 

is admirable 
the bit of land- 
4aps too heavy, In flower pieces 





we have Mrs. Harrison, whose colours unite depth 
with great delicacy; Mr. Lance, who evinces far more 
talent in this, his own sphere, than in his treat- 
ment of a Smuggler’s Head; and, lastly, Mr. 
Hunt. A figure of a London boy, by Mr. Hine, 
shows much spirit and cleverness. An interesting 
object is to be observed in this room, being an 
illustrative comparison of the progress of pictorial 
art, shown by means of copies from four methods 
of treating similar subjects by the following schools 
in succession:—the ancient Egyptian, the early 
Byzantine, that of Cimabue, and, finally, of 
Raphael. 

In the collection of oil paintings in the upper room 
are some works of first-class merit. An original 
of Ary Scheffer’s, entitled Christ in the Garden, 
which is shortly to be engraved, arrests the first 
attention. It is only after considerable study that 
all the merits of this admirable work will be per- 
ceived; the ministration of the angel, who aids 
without undue interference; the fearful agony de- 
picted by the suffering mouth and sweat of blood, 
yet sustained in tranquillity and resignation; the 
faint disk of glory; the admirable robing of the 
angel ;—all these are points, one by one remarkable, 
the enumeration of which, however, fails to convey 
adequately the striking effect of the whole. 
long since our English school has produced a work 
of equal value, in the same high walk of art as 
that occupied by this gifted composer. 

A large painting of the Port of Ostia, by the 
lamented artist Muller, in imitation of Claude, is 
to be seen here, and a valuable landscape of the 
first class, called Hampstead Heath, by the same. 
Next perhaps in interest comes a charming work 
by Poole, called a Romp in a fHay-field, one of 
the happiest selections and renderings of art, both 
in idea, composition, and texture, that can be con- 
ceived. A domestic scene, A Mother's Hope, by 
C. R. Leslie, is equal to him in every way, in the 
unrestrained but refined grace of the principal 
figures. Two heads by Etty are also amongst 
the collection; anda scene by Frith, from ‘ Bar- 
naby Rudge,’ entitled Miss Haredale and Dolly 
Varden, remarkable for the skilful treatment of 
the dresses. Maria, by Uwins, and Griselda, 
by D’Almaine, are two clever heads. T. Webster 
furnishes a subject in the Dutch style, called A// 
Fours; and F, M. Brown has exhibited a bright 
bit of colour in his Wickliffe Reading to John of 
Gaunt, a small painting which unites many 
merits of composition, study of costume, and ge- 
neral feeling. In scenery, besides the painting by 
Muller, we have some sea-side pieces by Collins ; 
boats by Knell ; two effective paintings of stormy 
sea by Carmichael ; a careful but somewhat scat 
tered subject of cattle by Cooper ; two rustic views, 
picturesquely arranged, by H. T. Boddington, 
called Rabbit Shooting, and Jleath ; and a 
Sketch in the Highlands, with figures, by A. John- 


ston. With this incomplete enumeration of this 


| interesting collection we must bring our notice to 


a close. We are happy to be able to add that it 
bids fair to attract from the public that attention 
which it well deserves. 

Views of the Gold Regions of Australia, Drawn on 
the spot by CG. F. Angus. 1851. Published by 
J. Hogarth. 

Wuutst the advices from Australia are teeming 





| with accounts of runaway clerks and deserted ships, 
'and the columns of the ‘ Times’ are filled with 


advertisements by enterprising Gold Mining Com- 


panies, it will be certainly from no lack of 


_ opportune publication that these sketches fail of 
| attracting general attention. 


The most sanguine 
emigrants will be willing, at least, to look before 
they leap, and reconnoitre to some extent the 
nature of the ground they are about to traverse. 
But, independently of public interest, Mr. Angus’s 
‘Views’ well deserve inspection for their agreeable 
effects and well chosen composition. It would 
appear, however, that the countries here repre- 


sented either do not present any great diversities 


to the more hilly parts of our own island, or that | 
the draftsman may have adopted a method of 
treatment founded on English scenery. We may | 


almost hope that the former is the true state of the 
case, and that the undulating hills and alluvial 


_ valleys, with occasional flanks of bare perpendicular 


/ unequivocal. M. 


rock here portrayed, are evidences of a region as 
temperate, and at least not less productive than 
that which the settlers have left behind them. 
The vignette on the title-page of the book is a very 
pretty and cleverly arranged scene, showing the 
method of gold washing, which is afterwards 
further illustrated in views of ‘Summer Hill Creek,’ 
‘Ophir Diggings,’and ‘ Lewis’ Ponds,’ namesalready 
famous in southern history. Objections, which ean 
in nowise be taken to the drawing, composition, or 
effect of these plates, must perhaps be expressed 
as to the manner of their printing, which, arising 
from some want of skill, has occasioned a faint- 
ness and spottiness of tinting. 





MUSIC. 


| Mr. Bunn began his opera season at Drury-LANr 


well on Saturday, with Meyerbeer’s Robert le 
Diable- Anglicised, of course with three new 
vocalists; a Miss Crichton as /sabella, Madame 
Evelina Garcia as Agnes, a M. Fedor as Robert, 


(and Henry Drayton, of concert-room repute, as 
It is | 
| ducted by M. Schira, and a full and well-disci- 


Raimbaud ;—with a very effective orchestra, con- 
plined chorus. The opera was well put upon the 
stage, and went with great spirit and effect. 
Miss Crichton is an accomplished singer, with a 
splendid soprano, full and clear. Her vocalisation 
is excellent, and she abounds in tenderness and 
delicacy of expression. Her success was most 
Fedor is a skilful and _ tasteful 
artiste, with a high tenor, small but sweet,——too 
small and effeminate for such a masculine part as 
that of Robert. Mr. Henry Drayton both played 


| and sang far better than any previous efforts of his 


were warrant for. Madame Evelina Garcia has more 
strength of voice than tenderness or refinement of 
style to recommend her; but is painstaking and 
dramatic. The house was crowded, Mr. Bunn 
called for, and the audience apparently delighted. 
Fra Diavolo was revived at the same theatre on 
the following night, for the purpose of bringing 
forward Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves and Miss Pris 
cilla Horton, in the respective parts of Fra Diavolo, 
Zerlina, and Lady Alleash. The opera, and its 
merits, are matters of history. Mr. Sims Reeves’ 
version of the joyous bandit was new to us. He 
cannot sing ill in anything; but he has not phy 
sical stamina for much of the musie of the part. 
Wherever tenderness was required, as, for example, 
in the well-known serenade, ‘Young Agnes,’ there 
he triumphed, and stood confessedly the first 
English singer we have; unapproached, as yet, 
for delicacy and pathos. ‘ Proudly and wide my 
standard flies’ demands more manhood than Mr. 
Sims Reeves either can, or else cares to, throw into 
his singing. It is a thousand pities that he does 
not lay aside a languor which has the appearance 
of being assumed, under the mistaken idea that 


it is an elegance. Mrs. Reeves sang the music of 


Zerlina much as we should have expected from 


Miss Lucombe. She was much applauded. Miss P. 
Horton was received as became so established a 
favourite; her performance of Lady Allcash was a 
study. Mr. Whitworth is a good Lord Allcash, 
The opera went off altogether very successfully. 
The adventurous Italian troupe of whom we 
made mention in our last have really commenced 
operations. They made, on Saturday last, what 
Benjamin Disraeli would call ‘a saucy and a gal- 
lant sally,” with Z’Elisir d’Amore; and, what is 
more, came off with flying colours. In all serious- 
ness, we recommend those who are content to see 
and hear a very pleasing opera very creditably 
performed, by a very painstaking company, well put 
upon the stage, well chorused, well conducted, and 
supported by an orchestra, small indeed, but well 
together, to go to the Sono THEATRE, and judge for 
themselves. They will find a prima donna, Madame 
Persico, with a very clear soprano of extensive 
register, occasionally faulty in intonation, but only 


| occasionally ; a tenore, Signor Agosti, whose voice 


is tolerably flexible, though very weak; a respect- 
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able mezzo basso in Signor Salaberti, and basso in 
Signor Ricci; the acting of the former atones for 
a voice that in itself is but indifferent. Madame 
Persico, whose deportment is very pleasing, was 
very favourably received, and deservedly encored 
in ‘ Ah fa con te verace ;’ as was Signor Agosti in 
‘Una furtiva lagrima.’ ‘the chorus received a 
similar honour in the first act, which was due in a 
great measure to Signor Agosti’s ‘Come sprezza il 
sorgente.’ The men’s voices are occasionally too 
loud ; otherwise the training of the chorus is highly 
creditable. They have repeated the opera twice. 


On Monday night, the long-announced opera 


Aminta, by Howard Glover, a son of the late 
actress, was brought out at the HaYMARKET, with 
the most unequivocal success. It is impossible to 
deny that it is an extremely pretty opera. Nothing 
can be simpler than the story, yet it is put 
together very effectively. Precisely the same thing 
may be said of the music. We look in vain for an 
original thought in either. The story is soon told. 
Aminta, a village coquette by profession, so tries 
the patience of her lover, Fernandez, that he joins 
a band of smugglers; of which piece of rashness 
both parties repent. An amorous Alcalde, Don 
Tenorio, alsoin love with Aminta, sees with delight 
the military on the sinugglers track, in the hope of 
being thus rid of his rival, Fernandez. Aminta tries 
to persuade Fernandez to return to her, but without 
The smugglers are captured. <A minta in- 
tercedes with their captain for her lover's life, 


SUCCESS, 


at first unsuccessful, but eventually wins the 
captain's favour, whose advances she nevertheless 
repulses. The Alcalde is instant for Fernandez’ 


execution, when the inopportune arrival of several 
hampers of contraband wine for the Alcalde, dis- 
closes his own contraband propensities and con- 
pexion with the smugglers; and so, to save his 
own character and credit, he joins in recommend- 
in 4 iz » mercy, and resigns Aminta, 
who had previously consented to marry him if it 
would save her lover's life. On this slender thread 
Mr. Howard Glover has hung sulne very effective 
I though he has not made anything like what 
he might of the situations ; which were excellent for 
the purpose. There is a feeling akin to disappoint- 
ment attendant on hearing nearly every piece, the 

a strain commences, which should 
be a melody, but after a phrase or two, it is either 
broken up, or diverted, or alloyed, as if the writer 
{ f if he 


rnandes t 


Music, 


} ? 
Mich «dS CONTE laALiV : 


were fearful of 


er ss ‘ as 
being thought common-place 


continued the original thread. There is an ex- 
tremely beautiful quartett, however, in the first 
act, ‘This blushing rose," unaccompanied, which 
d rved well the « re it received, which was 
renuine and hearty The quintett, ‘Do not vet,’ 
and tl cluding movements of th. ‘le to that 
" Yes, hence to yon mountains,’ are very 
cr tr to Mr. Glover as a musician. <A very 
qu tand effective song, ‘What a thing is | ve,” 
very well sung by Mrs. Caulfield, who played the 
. ite part of Paquita, received » double 
‘ ‘ iT Iw is even once wath call d fi r It is 
very telling on the stage: and will, we have no 
doul havi a run’ off of it An air by f 
‘ Galden s« As 8 e claims to p pular 
fay but the: nothing dist ve about it, or 
about y of the airs; at least, nothing sufficiently 
so to have any hold upon the memory The Spa 
nish character of the whole is well maintained. 
Phere is a very clever concerted piece in Act IL, 
\ 1 , mat which told well, and was excel 
lently sung, especially by Mr. Weiss, who is the 
Al le of the | and’ who sang and acted 
throughout better than we have heard him for 
many a day Miss I sa Pyne as A a, and 
Harrison as / ted sang each of them well 
but th was nothing to trv either verv severely 
A pretty * with a joveus move nt, var od 
to exhibit Miss Pyne ‘’s facilitv of execution. was 
greatly applauded. There were several encores 
d sanded, as is usua na first ght. with far 
’ ui than discret Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr 
W oi as and Mr Har son Wer: ull d f r at th 
end of the first a t; what for, is st known tot 
Ca . Woo atr ngly mre u 1 singers in gen ral 
te scourage these cheap triu $s; they militate 


- 





| seriously against the attainment of higher ones. 


Once, at the close of a piece, is sufficient in any 


| 


—<——<_£=a 
money is to be supplied in ten yearly instalments 


| and of course is to come out of the public treasury 


case; and then the compliment, to make it other | 


than a mockery, should at least be deserved. The 
three principals and Mr. Glover were called for, 
and appeared when the curtain fell. The scenery 
is beautiful ; the getting-up worthy of Mr. Webster. 
The house was crammed, and the opera announced 


for three times a week, amid a perfect whirlwind of | 


applause. . . . 
Mr. Acuriar’s SECOND SorrE£, on Tuesday last, 


| was on precisely the same scale as the one previous, 


_three of Beethoven's sonatas, two bagatelles, 
andante and scherzo, also from the works of the 
same composer, and two songs—Miss Messent sup- 
plying the place of Miss Ursula Barclay, scarcely 
for the better. Miss Messent’s voice requires more 
space than these rooms afford to develope its good 
qualities or conceal its defects. She was encored 
in one—a song of Curschman’s, for which, never- 
theless, her voice is too heavy. Mr. Aguilar was 
not heard quite to his usual advantage in the 
Sonata pathétique. The Adagio cantabile went 
rather heavily, and the Rondo, by being taken a trifle 
too slow, did not redeem the previous defect. He, 
however, amply made amends by the truly masterly 
manner in which he gave the Sonata Op. 29, No. 1: 
it was superbly played. Herr Jansa, the violinist, 
who accompanied Op. 12, No. 2, appeared tomuch 
greater advantage than on the previous occasion ; 
there was more life, as well as certainty, in his 
playing. The room was crowded. 

Last Thursday’s EXxeTeR HALL CONCERT was 
distinguished from its predecessors by, for one 
thing, the absence of the Life Guards’ band. Why 
this was, the public were not informed; and next, 
by the appearance of Miss Alleyne, who made a 
very favourable impression, and was most warmly 
encored in ‘ Bid me discourse." Her voice, which is 
very round and sweet in quality, easily filled the 
Hall. She is a little too impulsive, but experience 
will correct it. She has all the materials for an 
excellent singer. Her shake is remarkably close, 
true, and liquid; and she is unusually articulate, 
every word reaching the ear—a rare merit. Miss 





The people connected with the theatre are over. 
flowing with gratitude to the Dictator, and the 
musical circles generally are disposed to laud his 
liberality. But whether the poor tax payers wil] 
be equally pleased is a different matter. ‘Tn addi. 
tion to the money, the Dictator has granted a pro- 
longation of the ‘privilege’ for ten years to the 
present director, M. Roqueplan, a very intelligey; 
and enterprising man. The annual subventioy 
allowed him is to continue to be 24,800J, sterling, 

Mr. Lumley, director of the Italiens, has, ye 
perceive, been at law with M. Bayard, one of the 
authors of the libretto of the Fille dw Régimen 
respecting the performance of that opera at his 
theatre. M. Bayard demanded payment of the 
usual droits d'auteur for each representation; Mr, 
Lumley refused them on the ground that it was no 
usual to pay at the Italiens for a libretto, also that 
the piece performed was not that of Bayard, but a 
translation of it into Italian. Judgment was, 
however, given against Lumley. Donizetti's hein 
also brought an action against Mr. Lumley for hay. 


‘ing used the music of the Fille du Régiment with 


out their consent; and in this also he was beaten. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Moonlight. Nocturne. BySzekeley. Leader and 
Cock, 

Falling Stars. Capriccio. By Szekeley. Leader and 
Cock. 


THE first of these clever descriptive pieces requires 


_a good player to give effect to the subject, from the 
_abundance of florid but extremely graceful orna 


-ment with which it is worked up. 


Dolby was heartily welcomed, and encored in her | 


two songs. The latter, ‘Il Segreto,’ is not exactly 
the song for her. Miss Pyne sang a very sweet air 
of Stephen Glover's, ‘Speak, oh speak to her in 
kindness,’ very sweetly. The words of it are 
extremely good. Miss Goddard received her usual 
greeting, and was vehemently encored in both her 
One of them well deserved it, Thalbere’s 
Fantasia from Masaniello. The other, Weber's 
‘Invitation a la Valse,’ was played by her much 
too fast, and the wild dreamy sentiment which is its 
distinguishing characteristic, was, in consequence, 
entirely lost. Miss Goddard will forgive our sug- 
gesting to her, that she will do well not to trust all 
to strength of finger. She has it in perfection; but 
in the niceties of expression and refinement she has 
much to acquire. Mr. Swift continues to maintain 
his high position. 

The Birmingham Triennial Musical Festival is to 
be held in the second week of September, under the 
presidency of Lord Leigh. Mr. Costa will preside 
as conductor. 


si kk s. 


a 


There are but two novelties to be mentioned in 
Paris: one is the reproduction of Guillaume Tell 
at the Grand Opera. Gu 


leymard was the renowned 
Swiss, and though not to}! 


e compared to Duprez in 
part, acquitted himself very creditably in- 


the same 


deed. The opera was, on the whole, admirably 
| + . 
executed, and the choruses were very grand. It 


great work, which has not 
been represented for a long time, will have a re- 


newed run 


is expected that this 


, > ° . 
alwavs—as indeed it deserves 


‘ i aie : } late 
to be—been a great favourite with the Parisians. 
7 7 o z 
The second novelty is t} product of Na? ie 
7 : | 7 7? * 
an at the italian theat with Md Cruvell 
as the heroine = s oY 1 ted Inama 
that excited universal admiratior 
‘ a 
In ¥ f his arbitrarv power, ¢ Dictator of 
Fran e has t I ase ¢t . t s 
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| Gaily Td Roam. 


It will well re 

pay the learning. 

The latter is very different, but not inferior, i 
point of character or merit. It is in six sharps, 
and is very brilliant and effective. 

Gems of Meyerbeer. By W. Chalmers Masters. 

Leader and Cock. 

ADMIRABLE studies, arranged with musician-like 

care. 

L'Allegrezzia. Caprice. By W. Chalmers Master. 

Leader and Cock. 

EXcELLENT for the acquirement of ease in th 

execution of arpeggii with either hand. 

Freu ndschaft und Lie he. Valse eS. Adolph Mars 

chan. Leader and Cock. 

As graceful as they are simple and easy. 

The Classical Pianist's Recreation. A Selection 
Slow Movements and Scherzi, from the Sonatas ¢ 
Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, Hummel, de. 
Edited by Chas. Salaman, R. W. Ollivier and@ 

A VALUABLE addition to the stock of sterling piat 

forte music ; well selected and well arranged, a # 

as the numbers have yet gone, which are confine: 
to Beethoven. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


The Silent Land. Words from Longfellow; ™®* 
by Frank Romer. Leader and Cock. 
The Castle hy the Sea, Words from Longfello¥ 
music by Frank Romer. Leader and Cock. ; 
Sung by Miss Birch. Musie 
Frank Romer. Leader and Cock. 
THESE three songs are very much above the ust 
average. The first is in character very similar, ® 
in point of merit fully equal, to most of Schubert’ 
occasionally reminding us of Beethoven's ‘Age 
laide.’ The two latter are full of melody; the - 
of them is a dashing cavatina, with a change 
kevand time that tell very effectively. The ei 
will not bear analysing too closely, but they ™ 
well. 7 ° 
Go, Bird of Sumi By Walter Maynard. 
Leader and Cock. F 
Worps and music well suited—a very ple* 
ballad— easy and unpretending. 


Smart. 


- 


Own. Sacred Song. By Hes 
eader and Cock. 
1orough sacred musician, 


1 toa 


I 
ion of atl 
ut, and well suitec 
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The Letanie of the Holy Spirit. W onde by Herrick. 
Composed by J.L. Hatton. R. Addison and Co. 
ONE of the cleverest sacred songs we know; in the 

ighest degree devotional in character, and masterly 
in treatment. 
Never Again! By Charles W. Glover. 

T. Chappell and Co. 

Oxe of those pure and glowing melodies for which 
Mr. Glover is so deservedly distinguished. The 
words are sufficiently grac eful. 

Sweet Love, Arise. By Henrion. Jullien and Co. 
A cLEAR ringing serenade, in the Spanish style. 
The words are a free translation from the French. 

Both the above are sure to be favourites. 





THE DRAMA. 

Ox Wednesday night the walls of Drury LANE 
witnessed in Miss Helen Faucit’s Juliet an im- 
nersonation worthy of its best days. From the 
moment of her entrance as the unheeding girl, in 
whom the strong elements of passion have smoul- 
dered unknown to herselfand others—the bud ready 
t »}expand,—until she lies there, the crushed and 
blasted flower, upon the body of her dead lord, the 
udience were carried along through all the phases 
of her crowded passionate life, with a sympathy as 
irresistible as if it were not a creation of the poet’s 


brain, but a living creature that suffered before 
— Never did poet dream ‘ the perfect vision of 
ama riden’s love” more purely than it was presented 


in the baleony scene—that sweet mixture of bash- 
and frank guileless devotion—that_ lin- 
gering over the serene depth of feelings which 
have surprised her with their strange unmeasurable 
Not less exquisite in its depth of 
tragic pathos was the parting at the same 
baleony with Romeo at the close of that saddest 
of bridal nights, which stands in such touching 
contrast with the perfect joy of their first 
meeting. In this scene we seem to hear the knell 
of the two lovers, and all its agonizing tenderness 
is developed by Miss Faucit with that calm power, 


, 
LLiitss, 


sweetness, 


~) true to life, which forms a leading feature of her 
style. How fine, again, the passage where the 
nurse, the one sole being in whom she hoped for 
sympathy, counsels her to marry Paris. The 


va ithering up of the soul within itself, the mental 


‘ver ing t from all e xtraneous comnaciiors. e xpressed 


in the rigid muscles and darke ning shadows of the 
fi a ‘nt a terrible significance to me words— 

- ‘Amen! 

thou and my bosom henceforth sh: al be twain.’ 


And when she is lett to 


one,’ 


‘act her dismal scene 
and the horrors to be encountered in her 
smen’s vault rise up, for the first time, vividly 
vetore her eyes, that great power of im: igination, 
Which seems to us to be the ke ‘y to Miss Faucit’s 

am el , ls communicated by the actress’s ene rey 
to the audience, and, like her, their hearts are 
me down under the oppre ssion of these images 
cage The diffier ulty of Miss Faucit’s task was 
h increased by the ve ry indifferent manner 
which 1th © greater number of the other parts was 


llence 


sorted, This may be no fault of the man: uge- 
I It is 
ant 6. } easier to fe ‘el the want of good actors 
to find t 
We . the -_ “™ he arty apprec iation of a well- 
P House was shown by earnest attention 


Ucthone 
AP DOT) 


and by the enthusiasm of thei ‘ir call at 
: ot 
ee ae the pl: iv. We hope to see the houses 
Wut i du Ti ir SAS 
“ago ng Miss Faucit’s brief engagement. 
of what the drama 


I 1Y) 
formances are a lesson 


pable of } 


Deir ng r made, 
ane y ant ’ 7 
mime sand burlesques are still in the 
AAT, th uct 
i ; 5h probably a week or two more 
ee ip "e y way to the ‘novelties,’ which 
he 
Areu to e ° in activ ° . b] 
= v1Ve reparation. i 
Pri 38 King John j ne 2 . At 
eel oer oe wn is to be produced with 
: ir and elaboration in whi ch that 


ae) te 


= i oa ; and at Sadler’ s We ‘lls the worthy 


a : : Macr ly’ S sp rine) s of 
co a p! I Management, 
pro 
' 2 H nry V., we presume 
ae . n ae d the ‘sensation’ at 
At the Princess’ urci ; 
Fema ae Prine sss Bourcicault’s 
ii ¢ So , UPSES, ANG }) uclas Jerrold's 
. » 4Te both ? 
, th said to be ‘ ready,’ but 
BL if a ar) tT ~— . 
ring. The Lyceum prepares 








a new one-act comedy for the dé but of Miss Laura 
Keene, who wisely abandons the heroines of Shak- 
spere, though we must suppose that while the 
crowds continue to fill that theatre no d/butant 
can appear to displace the present attractive pieces. 
At the Olympic, Mr. Morton is said to have a new 
drama in preparation, to replace, it may be hoped, 
the singularly weak imitation of Secret Service, now 
performing under the title of A Conspirator in Spite 
of Himself, the whole of which turns upon Jrkhorn, 
an aged copyist, being intrusted with some im- 
portant papers by the Jacobite leaders to copy, he 
being oo a safe person because he is ignorant 
of French ; but an English letter being accident: lly 
left among the Fre nch docume nts, he discovers the 


plot and reveals it to the government, which brings | 


the hero into what the Americans call a ‘ fix,’ 
from which he is rescued in a manner as probable 
as the rest of the piece. It is a poor affair, and 
its production was a mistake. The pantomime at 
this house is, however, excellent, and makes up 
abundantly for any deficiency in the dramas. 


The superintendence of the Paris theatres, and 
the censorship on plays, have just been taken out 
of the hands of the Minister of the Interior, and 
confided to a new cabinet minister, called the 
Minister of General Police. It is said to be the 
intention of the existing government to extend a 
special protection to the drama. The President of 
the Republic will, it is asserted, take a box at 
every theatre ; and, what is more, intends to require 
all pub lic functionaries of the higher rank, in the 
provinces as well as in Paris, to follow his example. 
The advantage this would be to the theatres would 
be immense ; in the provinces, especially, it would 
make them prosperous, instead of, as at present, 
ruinous speculations both to managers and actors. 
The Theatre Frangais has already received a marked 
proof of the Dictator’s favour:—he has ordered 
that it shall have the sa//e rent free—a concession 
equal to an addition to its annual grant of 50,000f. 
(20007.) The salle, itis known, is part of the Palais 
Royal, and, as such, the property of the Orleans 
family. If the confiscation of their estates be not 
maintained, the rent will have to be paid by the 
public treasury. 

At the Theatre Frangais, a_ little comedy, 
called Le pour et le contre, has been brought 
out. It has been adapted, or, to speak plainly, 
stolen from a proverbe, published some time ago 
in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ but has 
been spoiled by the adapters. At the Gaité, 
Auguste Maquet, the well-known collaborateur of 


| Alexandre Dumas, has produced a five-act melo- 





drama, called Le Chateau de Grantier, It is of more 
literary merit than most of the pieces of the Boule- 
vard theatres. 





Mr. G. Herbert Rodwell, a much respected 
member of the dramatic and musical profession, 
died on the 22nd instant, at the age of fifty-two. 
He evinced an early taste for music, and was 
taught the pianoforte. a youth, by Mr. G. 
Madison of Knightsbridge. He was then articled 
to Sir Henry Bishop for three years, and subse- 


as 


quently became Professor of Harmony in the Royal | 


Academy of Music. He was a member of the 
Royal Society of Musicians, and had the honour of 
being selected for the first music-master of Her 
Majesty, when residing, as Princess Victoria, with 
her mother at Kensington Palace. He composed 
several pretty songs, but made no great progress in 
first-class music. 
the theatres, and in composing and adapting music 
for melodramas, burlesques, and pantomimes his 
life has been chiefly occupied. He wrote the music 
to several of the pieces in which Mr. John Reeve 
acquired his celebrity at the Adelphi Theatre 

Tom and Je rry, Trifles Light as A ir, or Bachelors’ 
Torments, Fun Fight, The Young Widow, 
More Blunders than One, The Bottle Tinp, &e. Mr. 
Rodwell was also a successful author. He wrote 
the popular farce of Teddy the Tiler, in which the 
unfortunate Power played an eminent part, and 


the piece of My Father did so before Me, for the 


and 


| possession ; he immediately, relying on the t 


| and 
He worked most assiduously for | 


fetrodadilion of Mr. John Reeve the younger, at 
the Lyceum. Mr. Rodwell's contributions to 
lite ‘rature consisted of a story that was pub ished 
in numbers, called ‘Memoirs of an Umbrella,’ 
‘Woman's Love,’ ‘Old London Bridge,’ «ce. He 
married an only daughter of the celebrated Liston ; 

but her inconst: cy proved a source of e great grief 
and pain to him, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Jan. 28th, 
THE treaty for the protection of literary and artis- 
tic property recently concluded between England 
he France, has just been formally promulgated 
by the French government, and has now, conse- 
quently, full force of law in this country. On re 
ferring to it, I find that your correspondent W.S, 
is in error in supposing that it does not require to 
be submitted to the English Parliament, as Article 
XIV. says expressly, ‘Her British Majesty engages 
to recommend to the Parliament to adopt a law 
which shall authorize her to carry into effect such 
clauses of the present convention as require to be 
sanctioned by a legislative act. When such a law 
shall have been adopted, the convention shall be 
| brought into execution from a day to be fixed by 
the two contracting parties.” But still your cor- 





} respondent is not altogether wrong; for, by an 
additional article agreed to between our ambassa- 
' dor and the French Minister of Foreign Afthirs, 
' when the ratifications were exchanged about a 
fortnight ago, but only just made public, it is 
enacted that, ‘* Notwithstanding the terms of 
Article XIV, stipulating that the convention shall 


only come into execution from the day on which 
certain of its clauses shall have been validated by 
the Parliament of Great Britain, it has been agreed, 
by common accord, that such of 
not require to be submitted to the Parliament, and 
which the present state of legislation authorizes 
the British crown to validate, shall have, at the 
earliest period possible, their full and entire effect, 
both on one part and the other.” Consequently, 
ad is to be expected that, if it has not already done 
, the English government will, in the course of a 
very few days, notify what lage of the treaty 
are alre ady obligatory : and the st will no doubt 
be sanctioned by Parliament kcal any delay. 
All the important clauses of the treaty, literally 
translated, were published in your columns on the 
22nd November last. It behoves all English pub- 
lishers, and especially those who bring out trans- 
lations, to weigh them well, if they be anxious to 
avoid actions for penalties. The French publishers 
are determined to spare neither pains nor expense 


its clauses as do 


| 
! 
| to extirpate the system of literary piracy, from 
| which they suffer so grievously; and they will, 
your readers may be assured, sternly insist on the 


rigorous execution of the treaty to the minutest 
particular. They have already formed a com- 
mission of their body, charged to get proofs of 
piracy, and to prosecute offenders; and this com 
in every large town of 
every country with which literary treaties have 
been entered into. The vigilance of these gentle- 
| men is extraordinarily great, and it will be very 
imprudent to run the risk of attempting to baffle it. 
Only a few weeks ago, the agent at Turin, sharper 
than the local police, discovered that one of the 
principal booksellers had pirated books in his 
treaty, 
compelled the police to destroy the entire stock, 
to inflict heavy fines on the unfortunate 
tradesman. And you may be sure that the same 
| activity and vigour will be displayed at London. 
The Frenchmen are resolved to ‘* have their bond.’ 
It may not, perhaps, be considered improper if 
I venture to express a hope that the London 
“trade” will heartily co-operate with their French 
brethren in carrying out the provisions of the new 
a anh 


mission has special agents 


way of acknow- 


treaty It would be 

ledging the obligations they are under to the 
French. It is, it should be remembered, almost 
exclusively to the dogged energy of the French 


publishers that the treaty is owing. If they had 
not tormented the govermment and the Assembly, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











month after month, for the last three years, it is 
tolerably certain that it would still be a desideratum ; 
so lukewarm and indifferent did the English appear 
about it. And let it be borne in mind that there 
was a great deal of true chivalrous generosity in 
this, for the French have nothing like the same 
interest in crushing piracy in England as the 
English have in crushing it in France. 

The positive pecuniary advantage which English 
authors and publishers will derive from the new 
treaty must be very considerable; at the very 
least, I should say, several thousands a year, 
though to be sure of late, what with the compe- 
tition of pirated imports from America, and what 
with the prohibition to sell piraci« s in the greater 
part of Germany, the reprinting trade has been 
nothing like what it was fifteen or twenty years 
ago. le, however, the gain great or small, it will 
be acceptable ; and all persons, whether pecuniarily 
interested or not, must rejoice at seeing an end 
put to a great moral wrong and social nuisance. 
It now only remains for the English to succeed in 
getting a treaty with the United States, and the 
French one with Belgium, to cause literary piracy 
to be entirely annihilated. 

The hew treaty, it may be remembered, forbids, 
amongst other things, the reproduction, under cer 
tain circumstances, of articles from periodicals and 
newspapers. But on the occasion of the ratifica- 
tion an article was added, declaring that the pro- 
hibition shall not extend to articles of political 
discussion in the latter. 

The literary convention recently concluded be- 
tween France and Hanover has just been officially 
promulgated, and, like that with England, has 
become law. France has now treaties with Sar- 
dinia, Portugal, Great Britain, Hanover, and some 
of the German States, and will have them 
with Spain, Holland, Prussia, and it is hoped Bel- 
gium. The reason of entering into conventions 
with powers in whose territory piracy is not carried 
on, is to prevent the introduction of piracies from 
other countries. France has thus struck a heavy 
blow at the Belgians, by closing several of their 
foreign markets. So, the English 
puts down direct piracy of English works in France, 
but prohibits the introduction of any illegal re- 
prints whatsoever: an interdiction which will be 
felt to some extent by the American pirates, who 
of late years have made France a déhouché. 

In aceordance with its much vaunted reputation 
of beiag the capital of letters as well as of art, 
Paris, in addition to numerous and vast public 
libraries, generously thrown open to every comer, 
foreign as well as native, contained innumerable 
collections of rare and curious works, the property 
of private individuals, Book-colleeting, indeed. 
was a perfect passion among the rich and the 
noble,—and not a few people who were neither. 
These worthy men gloried in ‘‘ small old volumes, 
dark with tarnished gold,” and would, if 
had it, have given a king's ransom foran Elzevir 
or an Estienne. But of late, 


soon 


treaty not only 


from death, revolu- 


they had | 








tionary commotion, or other causes, sad havoc has | 


been made am mest these treasured colle tions 
= } , 

For a long time past, there has been scarcely a 
week without one or more lx ing brought to the 


hammer, and scattered far and wide: and more are 
being announced almost every day. Although, 
however, so frequent, the sales always attract 
crowds of amateurs and | terary men, and some 
times vast prices are re alized at them, wh Ist not 
rarely the keenest competition takes place for par 
ticular works. st recent sales, which 
has excited general attention, was that of the col 
lection of the late Marshal Sebastiani. 

like indignation was manifested at findir 

a few of the books containing w riting of the 
dered Duchess de Praslin, the Marshal's daughter, 
were publicly offered,—let us hi pe, unknown to 
the family. Amongst the sales which are o 
is one which excites intense interest, that of 
Louis Philippe’s private libraries 


jesty Was not much of a book 


One of the mi 
Something 


mur 


ming 


sessed rare works and manuscripts « 
inhe rited from his ancestors. 


The government is causiby the report to be 


| within a few davs. 


spread in the literary circles that it intends shortly 
to do great things for authors and literature. But 
the former naturally doubt its good will to them, 
seeing that it has exiled the most distinguished of 
their body, and silenced the rest: and as to the 
latter, it cannot be compelled to flourish by a 
decree. One of the promises made is, that the 
extra tax on feuilletons shall be taken off; but this 
would be a small concession now that the greater 
part of the newspapers are suppressed or dead, and 
that the others are in a ricketty state. Another 
scheme which is talked of is to add a literary depart- 
ment, on an extensive scale, to the official ‘ Moni- 
teur,’ and to employ authors at good salaries to write 
for it—the expense to be covered by compelling all 
the municipal councils and public functionaries to 
subscribe to the paper. But authors don’t appear 
much to like the notion of having their fellow- 
citizens condemned by force to purchase their 
lucubrations,—still less do they approve of the 
idea of being themselves constrained to write, not 
as they feel, but as the government might dictate. 








VARIETIES. 

Silent charter inter arme.—It is curious to note 
the phases of journalism under the new military 
régime in France. Of the political results it is not 
for us to speak, but the state of the French press 
at the present moment is a fact worth recording 
in the history of literature. For some time after 
the coup détat of the 2nd December, absolute 
silence was imposed on all papers but those which 
would echo the sentiments of the executive. Many 
of the journals, especially those whose existence 
dates since the Revolution of 1848, have for ever 
ceased to speak. Others, one by one, have broken 
silence, but under such censorship as to make the 
liberty of the French press a tradition of past times. 
One paragraph of the leading article of ‘ La Presse,’ 
of December 29th, we extract, as worthy of a place 
in some new ‘ Consolations of Philosophy.’ After 
stating that political discussion will be eschewed,— 
‘Il restera de nombreuses questions de finances, 
d'‘impots, de travaux publics, de commerce, d’indus- 
trie, de marine, de douanes, de politique inter- 
nationale, de reforme administratif, d’instruction 
publique, et de bien-étre populaire—sur lesquelles 
la discussion demeurera libre.” Was there ever 
such an illustration of the part of Hani/et omitted! 
Yet how ingenious the remark which follows:- 
‘Des fécondes et varices occuperont la 
place qu’ont laissée vide des débats trop souvent 
steriles.’ M. Girardin is the Boethius of journal- 
ism. The last ‘Charivari’ of the vear is also 
under the influence of this ‘age of lead.’ Its 
picture is a dragoon leading a young female, a 
personification of the city of Paris, to M. Musard, 
the ‘directeur des bals de l’opéra,’ and saying ‘M. 
Musard, j'ai Vhonneur de vous presenter ‘une per- 
sonne quia le plus vif desir de se divertir!’ The 
letterpress is supremely stupid, the chief article 
being in ridicule of the mutations of ‘La Presse,’ 
which it seems has changed and rechanged re- 
peatedly its editor and its time of publication, 
In laughing at the journal of 
‘The Charivari’ left on record. at 


etudes 


that name, 


the close of the year, a bitter satire on the state of j 


the liberty of the press in general in France. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Letter H Enigma. 
January 23rd. 
The reviewer of Miss Mitford's ‘ Reeolle *in vour 
Journal is dis] to question her 

racy in assigning to Miss Catherine Panshawe the 
known enigma on a 


- 


tions, 
fthe 17th inst., is disposed to « accu. 
well- 


Twas whispered in Heaven, ‘twas muttered in Hell, 


An echo caught faintly the sound as it fell. 


Although commonly attributed to Byron, the lady is right 


It was first printed by Miss Baillie in a collection of original 
etry, published by her for the benefit ofa friend. The 
signature is F, which is shown to stand for Fanshawe hy 
another pie e, 1 ler a signa rT 4 r it Lord 
Harcourt, who wis her to spell Cather “ kK 
Scum Cviger. 
W ‘ sert “A S Mesmeris 
and Ma ‘ ning ad $ 4 } 
a i be the r rs As e. It has} sub- 
i , at the writer's wish, to t reviewer of Mr. Colqu- 
boun’s book. 





A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Price 6q. 
To be Published on the Ist of February, No, 2 o¢ 
HE BRITISH 
CONTENTS :— 
The Literature of the Streets. 
*“ Flecti non Frangi.’’—* Bent but not Broken 
Harry Coverdale’s Courtship, and what cam: 


t By > 
Fairlegh. 
Sites in the Alps. By Miss Costello. 
The Cold Water Cure—A legend of St. Antho By ¥ 
Harrison. 
Mrs. Fitzsmythe’s “‘ Novel’ Pic-nic, and its Consequenres 


Alfred W. Cole. 
On Sympathy with Unknown People. 
The Cherry Tree. By Charles Swain. 
The Country Post- Office. 
The Canker Worm. A Tale. By William Dalton 
The Sheep—its importance, varieties, management, and dix 
By J. T. Twyman. 
Literature of the Month. 
London: Aylott and Jones, Paternoster Row 
tained at all Booksellers, and at the Railway stati 
the Kingdom. 


By Mary Cowden (e 


And to be 
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MRS. VIDAL’S TALES FOR EMIGRANTS 
In 18mo, price 5s. (with an additional Tale), the Fourth Editig 
TEXALES FOR THE BUSH. = (Originally py 
lished in Australia). By Mrs. FRANCIS VIDAL. — 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Pla 
Of whom may be had, by the same Authoress, 


1. CABRAMATTA and WOODLEIGH FARY 
6s. 6d. 
2. WINTERTON: a Tale. 3s. 6d. 


MR. ARNOLD'S SECOND GREEK BOOK 
In 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 
THE SECOND GREEK BOOK; on the sw 
Plan as ** The First Greek Book.’ By the Rev. THO) 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, ang 
Feilow of Trinity College, Cambridg: 
*.* This Work contains an Elementary Treatise on the Gr 
Particles and the Formation of Greek Derivatives 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author 
THE FIRST GREEK BOOK. Second Edition 


~NEW WORK ON JEWISH ANTIQUITIES 
In 12mo, price 4s 
HANDBOOK OF HEBREW ANTIQUITIES 
ak For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By the 
HENRY BROWNE, M.A.. Prebendary of Chichester. (Forma 
one of the Series of HANDBOOKS l by the Rev.1 
ARNOLD, M.A. 


eaited 


*.* This Work describes the manners and customs of theas 
Hebrews which were common to them with other nations 
the rites and ordinances which distinguished them as t 


people Israel. ; 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard. and Waterloo Pla 
Of whom may be had, edited by the Rev. T. kh ARNO! 
1. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN MYTHOLO 
With Engravings. 5s. 
2. THE ATHENIAN 


for the Classical Student is. 
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BOHN’'S SCIENTIFIC LIBR ARY FOR FEBR : 

YYE SMITH’S GEOLOGY AND SCRIPTUE 

or the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some} 

of Geological Science Fifth Edition, with a 

Literary Life of the Author, by J. H. DAVIES, 
cloth, 5s. 


Henry G Bot n, 4, 5, and 6, York Stree t, Covent G inden. 


Sketch 


B.A. Post* 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY 
PLATo, Vol. 5, containing the LAWS a 
lated by G. BURGESS, M.A Post Svo, cloth, 58. 
Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Gares®— 
BOHN’'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR FEBRUAB 
FAT OO ota hl ra] * eh) ’ Dp . 
A LLEN’S BATTLES OF THE BRIT 
4 NAVY. New Edition, revised and enlarged by the 4 
numerous fine Portraits engraved on steel. 2 vols. post ® 
per volume. : 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, ¢ ver (vr 
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Henry G 





BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR FEBRI 
QIR THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS. 
, by S. WILKIN, F.L.S. Vol. 2. Post 8vo, clott 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Cove! 
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LITER’ 
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BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR 
Q IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ 
b WORKS, with Memoir of the Author, 
BEECH EY. In two volumes Vol. 1, containing 
ON PAINTING, & Portrait. 3s. 6d 


Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and nt Garde 


6, York Street, Covent 
BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. —IN THE PRE 
SCULPTURE. PAINTING. and AR HITE TURE 
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cient and Modern, with numerous Illustrations. = 


Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5. and 6, York Street, ¢ 
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13, Great MarveorovGH STREET. 
COLBURN & CO”S Naw 
PUBLICATIONS. 
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I. 


R. DISRAELI’S POLITICAL 
BIOGRAPHY OF LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 
Third Edition, Revised. 1 vol. 8vo, lds. 
From Brack woon’s MacGaztne.—" This biography cannot fail to 
attract the deep attention of the public. We have rarely, if ever, 
met with a work more replete with interest.” 


II. 


LORD PALMERSTON’S OPI- 
NIONS and POLICY, as MINISTER, DIPLOMA- 
TIST, and STATESMAN, during more than Forty 
Years of Public Life. With a Biographical and Critical 
Memoir. By G. H. FRANCIS, Esq. 8vo, with Por- 
trait, 12s. bound. 

Iil. 


MR. WARBURTON’S DARIEN : 
Or, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 3 vols. 

“The present production from the pen of the author of‘ The 
Crescent and the Cross,’ has the same elements of a very wide 
It will please its thousands. It is a tale of substantial 
BE. 


popularity 


nterest.""-—-GL 


IV. 
’ 
SAM SLICK’S TRAITS OF 
AMERICAN HUMOUR. 3 vols. 

“4 new book by the author of ‘Sam Slick’ causes some stir 
among the laughter-loving portion of the community; and its 
uppearance at the present festive season is appropriate. Dip 
where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out 
a prize.”"—MoRNING Post. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


I. 
EMILY HOWARD. By Mrs. Dunvop. 
3 vols. 
“A most fascinating work. It has an interest and originality 
not often met with.’’-—Scw. 


“There is an elegance and nafyeté about Mrs. Dunlop’s style 
which immediateiy attracts; and this, combined with a plot of 
singular interest, has contributed to the completion of a tale of 
immense power and singular attractions.’’—MEssENGER. 


Il. 


THE HEIR OF ARDENNAN. 
A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 
By the Author of ‘* Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 


III, 


HEARTS AND ALTARS. By 
Ri IBE RT BELL, Esq., Author of ‘The Ladder of 
Gol i,’ Ke. 3 vols, [Just ready, 





Ina few days will be 
One Gu 


published, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 
nea, — Portrait, now first collected, and translated 
in a complete form, 
r ’ oa 1 . rot + . Y ‘ 
[HE POLITICAL WORKS of PRINCE LOUIS 
wor nos BONAPARTE; with an ORIGINAL ME- 
x of his LIFE, brought down to the present date, drawn 
‘rom Authentic Sources, Critical Notes, &e. 
2 nen volumes will possess great interest at the present moment. 
nongst the most important works of the Prince which they will 
comprise, are his “ POLITICAL REVERIES,” with the Scheme 
tf onstitution, published in 1832; “IDEAS of NAPOLEON- 
aan pie On the EX TINCTION of PAUPERISM ;” “ HISTO- 
ICAL PARALLELS between 1688 and 1830," &c. &e. 
Oth e f the National Illustrated Library, 227, Strand. 
| ER ISLET S COMMERCIAL TREATIES, 
RY WAN EN TIONS, LAWS, ORDERS IN COUNCIL, TREA- 
the lati a &c., Vol. VIII. 30s., bringing up the Series 
— cb ENGAGEMENTS with Foreign Powers and Nations 
tet Fy the World, including China, India, East Indies, 
hGul, Arabia, Red S¢ a, Coasts of Africa, and Pacific and 


ith Seas 


at >/ . > = — 
Game TS OP TREATIES, ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, &c.— 
municati ae ee Trade—Piracy—Post Oftice Com- 
—Britiah M ostages— opyright—Naturalization, &c. of Aliens 
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Pisher ae bs srises and Customs’ Seizures—Colonial Trade— 
Privileges 7 ine—Lighthouse Tolls, &c._—and Rights and 
ivi of « New ; 
Mercantil ee s—Civil, Clerical, Consular, Diplomatic, 
‘ae, Military. ¢ ays . P 
vm & copious latex’ and Naval—of the Contracting Powers. 
enry Butterwor —. 
i Bu erworth and Son. 7, Fleet Street: and James Rieg 
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NEW PERIODICAL. 
Now ready, Part I., Price Fivepence, of 


THE LEISURE HOUR; a FAMILY JOURNAL 


: of INSTRUCTION and RECREATION. Illustrated with 
Engravings by eminent Artists. 
CONTENTS :— 
The 
Virginia. 
Herschel, Rosse, and the 


No. 1. 
The Accommodation 
Chap. I 


Bill.— 
Tele- 


The Working Man in the Olden scope. 
Time: his Social Position. A few Remarkable Advertise- 
Imprisonment for Debt in Africa. ments, 


A Word with Our Readers. 

Sir John Franklin's First Jour 
ney in the Polar Regions. 

The Old Year’s Last Hour. 

Hartley Coleridge. 

Curiosities of Shellfish, 

The Poetry of the Hours. 

No, 2 
Shades of the Departed—Baxter. 
The Accommodation  Bill.— 

Chap. IT. 
The Momentous Question. 
Inhabitants of a Drop of Water. 
The Vanguard of Progress. 
A Little Chat about Tea. 
“It's an Odd Thing.” 
My First Lie. 
Origin of Names and Phrases. 
Instructive Incidents. 

No. 8. 

The King and People of Da- 
homey. 
Social Economics 


Weather and History. 
Be Reconciled 
No, 4. 
A Dog-town in the Prairies. 
Street Literature. 
Lively Lecture on Salt. 
The Temple of Minerva, 
Expectations—a Tale 
How would you like 
Company ? 
The Working Man in the Olden 
Time: his Domestic Condition. 
No. 5, 
Gladiatorial Combats. 
French Commercial Legislation. 
The Lady Traveller. 
The Intelligent and the Mecha- 
nical Worker. 
Mrs. Hemans and her Poetry. 
The Hushing of the Fear-Storm. 
Lord Brougham’s Advice to the 
Poor 
The Servant's Column 
The One Talent ; or, ‘‘ What Can, The Housewife’s Column. 
I do?” | Domestic Economics 
Weekly Numbers, price ONE PENNY, or Monthly Parts, in a 
neat Wrapper, price FIVEPENCE 
May be had of Booksellers, Stationers, and other vendors in 
town and country. 
Religious Tract Society ; 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Picca- 
dilly. 


such a 


Price a Penny a Month, a Shilling a Year. 
FAMILY ECONOMIST—Fifth Year 
Publication. The objects and character of this work are 
such as to commend it to universal notice. It relates to the 
Domestic Economy of the Industrious Classes—to all that in 
creases the comforts and enhances the attractions of HOME. 
Income and Expenditure, Food and Cookery, Clothes and Clothing, 
Houses and House Furniture, Children and Home Education, 
Family Secrets, Self Culture and Advancement, Hints on Garden 
ing, &c., form the staple of the work. Although dwelling much 
upon material affairs, it is no sordid or one-sided Economy that it 
inculcates, but a wise and improving regard to all the duties of 
domestic life. ‘“‘I think,’ says a popular writer, “that the 
‘Family Economist’ is so well conducted, and so unflagg.ngly 
keeps up its character, thatone must be very hypercritical to wish 
to find any fault in it, or to be able to do so, and very presumptu 
ous to offer any suggestions for its improvement. It is strictly 
what it professes to be, and what it professes to do, it does well 
The four volumes already published form a treasury of informa 


(THE of 


tion relative to Domestic and Rural Economy. Price Is. 6d. per 
vol. half-bound ; Is. paper cover 
London: Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster Row. Sold 


by all Booksellers. 


LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
4 No. 7, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 
TRUSTEFS 
John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | George Wodehouse Curric, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—The Hon. ELIOT T. YORKE, M.-P. 
Deputy-Chairman— WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, Esq 
G.Ives Raymond Barker, Esq William James Lancaster, Esq. 

George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | Charles Snell Paris, Esq 

Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 

Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch. 
Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 


Association. ; 
The result of the last Division of Profits is shown in the follow 














ing Table, which exhibits the Additions made to the sums assured 
under Policies of Twelve Years’ standing :— 
! 
is, Total Sum | Percent. 
Ss. we Assured of Addi 
Date of Ee Ze Addition including | tions on 
Assurance. is o a in 1551. previous |?remiums 
33 tjonus. | Paid 
| _ Si Saas 
Years £ £ «4s Ss “. € 
June, 1839...... 12 5000 8633519 & 5908 & 6 52 
a BoP dia ciara 12 2000 153 1 7 2390 19 Il 64 
9s cs eee es 12 500 34 3 «0 593 3 «OO §2 
July, 1839...... 12 900 6s 3 © | 1078 10 7 67 
August,1839....; 12 ; 5000 284 0 6 5937 1 65 
12 | 5000 253 4 0 5819 17 10 29 


¥s a anes 
These additions, if compared with the premiums paid, will be 
found to range as high as 67 per cent. upon them 
Policies of a shorter duration have received 
amounts. 


proportionate 


J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet 
4 Street, London, l4th January, 1852.—Notice is he reby given 
that a General Meeting of the Proprietors of the Law Life Assu 
rance Society will be held at the Society's Office, Fleet Strect, 
London, on Monday the Second day of February next, at Twelve 
o'clock at noon precisely, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Society’s Deed of Settlement, for the purpose of receiving the 
Auditors’ annual report of the Accounts of the Society up to the 
3lst December last, and for general purposes. 
By order of the Directors, 
7 WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES. 
The Dividend on the Capital Stock for the year 1851, will be 
paid between the hours of ten and three daily (Tus sday excepted, 
on and after the 12th day of April next. 


ov EREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
b 49, St. James’s Street, London 

Indisputable policies granted on thr 
station of life, audevery part of the world, on peculiarly favourable 
terms. HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE FOR ALL CLASSES. 
(THE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, (incorpo- 


rated by virtue of the Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110.) 


Capitan £200,000 
CHIEF OFFICE, 67, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
The Right Honourable the EARL of CARLISLE 
DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD ESDAILE, Esq., Chairman 
The Baron Knesebeck Rev. Thomas Pearce. 
A. F. Bayford, Esq., LL.D. Thomas Robinson, Esq., Resi- 
Thomas N, Crosse, Esq dent Director. 
Frederick William Green, Esq. ; Robert Smith, Esq 
William Hamilton, Esq. Henry B. Swabey, Esq 
George Henderson, Esq. Abiathar B, Wall, Esq 
James Layton, Esq. Richard Westbrook, Esq 
rRUSTEES. 
William Newton, Fsq 
Henry B. Swabey, Esq. 


Fdward Esdaile, Fsq 
Richard Westbrook, Esq 
AUDITORS, 
Septimus Read, Esq. | R. A. Westbrook, Esq. | Henry White, Esq. 
Bankers — Messrs. Puget, Bainbridges and Co., 12, St. Paul's 
Church Yard 
Joint Solicitors—G. Kennet Pollock, Esq.,19, Essex-street, Strand; 
J. Robinson, Esq., 45, Bernard-strect, Russell-square 
Physician—Edwin Lankester, M.1., F.R.S., F.L.8., 22, Old 
Burlington-street, 

Surgeon—Reginald Read, Esq., 1,Guildford place, Russell-square. 
Actuary and Secretary—Thomas Walker, B.A 
MANCHESTER BOARD.—OFFICE, 30, BROWN STREET. 
Daniel Grant, Esq., Chairman 

Sir Elkanah Armitage William Nicholson, Esq 
William Fairbairn, Esq James Aspinall Turner, Esq. 
Henry Houldsworth, Esq Wim. Benjamin Watkins, Esq. 
Henry Beecroft Jackson, Esq. | Joseph Whitworth, Esq 

Economical Rates of Premium, and lower Rates of Premium 
than those of any other Office in which £80 per cent. of the Pro- 
fits are divided amongst the Assured 

TABLE No. 1—Without Participation 
Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at Death 








20 | 30 | 10) | 0 | 60 
Si 1} 10]; £3 0 8 | £3 16 6 | #2623 0 | @ 616 
TABLE No. 2.—With Participation in Profits 
For the Assurance of £100, payable at Death 
20 - -=_ 7. a aa | 50 - | 60 
Sp Se a ee ee ee ee ee ee: ee ee Re 
= Annuities granted by this Association for every £100 sunk 7 
we - 10 Zi ; 50 ; | ou | vil) 7 
£6 18 6 | £8 0 0 | £10 9 8 | £14 15 6 


Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
Office, 67, Fleet Street, London 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Director 
The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents bringing 
Business to the Office. 


PFOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK. 
4 —The HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H.H. the Viceroy 
of Egvpt, the ELEPHANT-CALF, and many recent additions, 

are exhibited Daily. 
Admission, 1s.; 


Q PERE ISCOPIC DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 
b TRAITS, 107, Regent Street, Quadrant.— Mr. CLAUDET 
begs to submit for inspection these wonderful and beautiful pro 


on Mondays, 6d. 


ductions which have excited the admiration of Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, and of the Members of the Royal Society and 
Royal Institution The principles of this curieus application 


to photography of Prof. Wheatstone’'s splendid discovery on bino 

cular vision have been elucidated inthe last number of the ‘ Tus 
trated London News.’ No words can convey un ide: of the mar 

vellous effect of these portraits; when examined with the ste 

reoscope, they are no longer flat pictures, but they appear solid 
and real tangible models, and when coloured they are life itself, 
Stereoscopic Dagucrreotype Portraits are taken daily, and im 

proved stereoscopes can be had at Mr. Claudet’s photographic 
establishment, 107, Regent Street, Quadrant, near Vigo Street, 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers A great varicty of dinner services at four guincas 
each, cash.—260, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park 


CHEAPEST. 


IS THE 


HE BEST 


per lb 
The best CONGOU TEA .rcoccccccccscsccccevess 3s. Rd 
The best BOUCHONG TEA  ..ccccccccvccsvcccves ds. 4d 
The best GUN POW DER TEA. acccccesvesceesess ba. Sc 
The best old MOCHA COFFEE... .cccccccvess ; Is. dd. 
The best WEST INDIA COFFERF . Is. 4d 


fine, true, ripe, rich, rare SOUCHONG THA 4s. Od. 
Forty shillings’ worth, or upwards, sent Carriage Free to any 
part of England, by PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Merchants, No. 8, 

KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON 
A General Price Current sent post-free on application. 


The 


Pook STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.—Price 

2%. 6d.—Patronized by her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert 
Mr. HOWARD'S WHITE SUCCEDAN EUM for stopping decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity It is placed in the tooth in a 
soft state, without any pressure or pain, and immediately 
HARDENS INTO A WHITE ENAMEL, it will remain in the 
tooth many years, rendering extraction unnecessary ,ond arresting 
the further progress of decay,and is far superior to anything ever 
hefore used, as it will NEVER BECOME DISCOLOURED in the 
ts full directions 


Toot} All persons use it themselves with ease, 
are enclosed Prepared only by Mr. Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 
17, George Street, Hanover Square, who will send it into the 


Bold by Bavory, 220, Regent Street, Sanger, 
150, and Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Butler, 4, Cheapside, John- 
«tun. 68, Cornhill; and all medicine venders in the kingdom. 
Price 28.64. Mr. Howard continues to «upply the loss of teeth on 
his NEW SYSTEM OF SELF ADHESION without springs or 
wires. This method does not require the extraction of any teeth 
or roots, or any painful operation whatever, 17, George Street, 
Hanover Square. At home from 10 till 4. 


country free by post 
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gt 4 a a MR 3 SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 


thie NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


. @ # 

1 & ‘ . 
# ; * ? 
te oe 


tiga The HISTORY of the AMERICAN 


“at rie 44 . . . 
* ©: ie REVOLUTION. By Grorce Bancrort, Esq., late 
a a Bes American Minister at the Court of St. James's. Vol. 1. 
“e } vo. With Plan of the Siege of Quebec. 
; af { Early in February. 
% : , ° . . 1: , 7 > 
4 ° *.* The Copyright of this work has been purchased by 
1: & Mr. Bentley. 
At aa 
7 ’ It. 


rf The CAPE and the KAFFIRS; or, 
ie NOTES of a FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in SOUTH 
? AFRICA. By Atrrep W. Core. Post vo, with Por- 
trait of Macomo, the celebrated Kaffir Chief. 10s. 6d. 


Itt. 


MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS of 
4. ROCKINGHAM and bis CONTEMPORARIES. By 


Grorck Tuomas Eauu of ALBEMARLE. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


With Portrait. 0s. 
rv. 
MEMOIRS of SAARAH MARGARET 
FULLER, MARCHESA OSSOLI. Edited by Ratpu | 
Watpo Emerson and W. H. Cuannine. 3 vols. 
Sls, 6d. 
v 
ROUGHING it in the BUSH; or, 
LIFE in CANADA, By Mrs. Moopis. 2 vols. 2ls. 
' 


vi. 

4 The 

PIDES. Edited by the Rev. J. Epwarps, M.A. 
the Rev. C. Hawains, B.C.L. Svo 


and 


| MISS MITFORD’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of her LITERARY LIFE. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
The Ion. H. COKE’S RIDE OVER 
bs THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS to CALIFORNIA, 
' AYO With Portrait. lt. 
: 





ed 
ee 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


1 


FORT, 2 vols. 





SPIRITUAL ALCHEMY. 2 vols. 


” 
‘ JOHN DRAYTON. Second Edition. 


¥ 


; $. 
’ ANTONY. 2 


, 
VOLS, 


. 


The CONVENT and the HAREM. 


Ry the Countess Pisast. 3 vols. 


e 


he OLD ENGAGEMENT. 


I’ st Svo, 











Kicharp Brytiey, New Burlington Street. 


Publisher ip Ordinary te Her Maiests 


SOLWAN; or, WATERS of COM-. 














AS 


PRINCIPLES 


Fighth Edition. 


Second Edition. 


Woodcuts. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


This day, Fourth Edition, revised, with an Additional Chapter, and 520 Woodcuts. 8vo, 12s, 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY, 


The Ancient Chanaes of the Larth and its Inhabitants, 
ILLUSTRATED BY ITS GEOLOGICAL MONUMENTS, 
BY SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R:S. 


*.* The ADDITIONAL CuarTER may be procured separately. Price 6d, 


? 


Lately Published. By the Same. 


OF GEOLOGY. 


8vo. 18s. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, 1841-2. 


Map and Plates. 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 


SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES, 


1845-6. 


18s. 








Now ready, printed in a large clear type, with 100 illustrative Woodcuts. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MURRAY’S MODERN COOKERY. 


Post 8vo, 6s. Strongly bound. 


| MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY, 
FOUNDED UPON PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMY AND PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE, AND 
ADAPTED FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES. 


ANDROMACHE of EURI-| 


middle classes, and the poor.’— Durham Advertiser. 


** The value of * Murray's Modern Domestic Cookery’ consists in its plainness and practicability. 


“ No HovskkERPER OUGHT TO BE wWiTHOrT THIS Book, which is adapted to every grade of society—the rich, th 


The experiments. 


) and impracticable character of the fashionable modern cookery books had led us to fear that a great deal too much © 


the national time would be wasted in culinary trifling. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


D cake . 


LORD BYRON'’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
With Portrait and Vignette, R 
| THE COMPLETE 

LORD BYRON, 
i; Volame 


val Svo, 12s 


POETICAL WORKS 


Also, the following Editions :-— 








| LIFE and LETTERS. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 12s. 
ae 6 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s, 
POETICAL WORKS. 10 vols. feap. Svo. 30s. 
| CHILDE HAROLD. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
Illustrated. Svo. 21s, 


TALES and POEMS. 2 
DRAMAS. 2 


? Fs) - 
vols, 24mo. Os, 


vols. 24mo. 5s. 


MISCELLANIES. 3 vols. 24mo. 7s. 6d. 
DON JUAN. 2 vols. 24mo. 5s 
*.* As Mr. Murray is the « Proprictor of the Coprricht of 
Lord Byron's Works, r Edition is complete except it be published 
by him. the Public are therefore cautioned ag ist the spurious 
Copies exposed f ; 
J Ml ay, A irle Street 


MR. CROKER’sS LAST EDITIE 
IN ONE VOLUM 


of 


with Notes and Illustrations, in One (THE 


i= : For the honour of British cooks, and for the comfort of Britis 
| digestion, Mr. Murray comes forward to the rescue.’’—Literary Gazette. 
** One of the most practically useful books we have seen on the subject.”,—British Critic. 


MURRAY'S ILLUSTRATED PRAYER BOOK. 
Now Ready, Iustrated with Ornamental Borders, Initial Lettes 
and Engravings from the Old Masters. One Volume, Crow 
Svo, 2ls., in antique cloth. a: = 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER & 
ADMINISTRATIONS of the SACRAMENTS and 008 
RITES and CEREMONIES of the CHURCH. Edited, with \® 
and Illustrations, by the Rev. THOMAS JAMES, M.A., Vicar ® 
Sibbertoft and Theddingworth, and Examining Chaplain = 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. ay 
* Not surpassed by the life engrossing, laborious productions ; 
those good old transcribers in cloistered cells of the past 
MoRNING Post 
“It is impossible to speak too highly of the exceeding bea 
this work.”—Cimeripcr Curonicry 
*.* May also be had in antique calf, or morocco. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. oe 
Now Ready, Fourth Edition, Post §vo, 158.) NT 
Visits to the MONASTERIES of the LEVA- a 
I By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, Jun. With numen® 
llustrations 
“This work is a most welcome addition to the stock fo 
in the East,’ and chiefly because it differs essentially from oe 
which have ever before fallen under our notice, oe” 
subject-matter or the mode of handling it be considered beg 
of thoroughly out-of-the-way and almost untrodden Spee rs 
scenes, and in detailing the adventures which befel him won 
rambles in the East in ques: of ancient manuscripts, the pee 
has contrived to present to aders some eight-ane-r™™ 


tice 
agreeable writing, replete with informats 


uty® 





the re 
chapters of most 





Now ready, thorouchly revised and corrected, with 1 ruch most interesting points. The result is this delectable book, & age 
sdditional Matter. and Portraits. Royal Octay 15s and lively emanation from a happy and a cheerful mind."-T™ 
. , * ih aa . . ° ohn * os 1b : ae . 

Bess ELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON :- including Sar “ John Murray, Albemarle Street. — 
i. rouR te . HEBRIDES, with Notes by Sir WALTER MILMAN’S EDITION OF GIBBON. ! 
SCOT Baltte y the Right H JOHN WILSON CROKER Second Edicion, revised with 13 Maps, 6 vols. 8v0, £3 6, 

» - © P nm oii bk «} * , > * 1 “sy a. tel . . . s- 
, ter novtion of an English book that has appeared in our (1IBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of the ROME 
seer aad ke ewet ; EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. DEAN MILM 
7 _- new and ' = v rey ‘ with a re ally good and M. GI IZOT. é es 
H = - ar ? . This edition contains the Author’s unmutilated Text and § * 
meuier Wea eaten ara : sswhichcan carefully revised, with Notes by the Editors to correct the && 
hardiv te su« ’ Mi ~IN Pos f Gib) : ‘“ : , : Eero se ante regarding Ce 
This ereat 2 ‘ec wie ai , “8 y his mis-statemen 
nevera . a anf ‘ hy = as tané } > —s uardias ot 
} ] . ‘ ‘ heX\ta to which Parents, anc 7Uae est 
: : ’ . ‘ s ought to give any measur of oe 
¥ uln« “ ‘ : ~ na nee cael . - i . 
mae do ~ John Murray, Albemarle Street. = 
don ‘rinted by LOVEI , . . 
Loador I i yi VELI J EEVE, of N 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. in the « unty of Middlesex (at tLe & 
— a BAVILE and EDWARDS, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid): and published by him at the oi 
Messrs. REEVE and BENHAM, No. 5, Henriett 59 


tla Sireet, Covent Garden,—Saturday, January 31, 1 
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